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“Bahama Cottage, Oaksey, Malmesbury, Wilts, Nov. 14, 1890. 

‘I feel that I ought to tell you what great benefit I have received from taking ‘Clarke's 
Blood Mixture.’ Since two or three years oldI have suffered much with Eczema, but 
especially shortly after my arrival in England four years ago, when I came trom 
America for my health, being very weak. Directly I began to grow stronger I way 
troubled more than ever with my cld eompleint. Being persuaded tn ty ayou: 
M.xture I took twelve bottles, and am giad to say it has cured me. 1 used your 
Lotion, which I found most effectual in stopping the irritation. 

“Though not wishing my name to be made use of publicly, I shall be happy to 
recommend ‘Clarke's Blood Mixture’ to any one suffering as I did. 

**Belleve me, yours sincerely, A. P.B.” 
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A BRIDEGROOM’S REVERIE. 


It scems so strange to see her curls 
Done up in paper, and to know 

Just bow she cleans her teeth, those pearls, 
And how she makes her eyebrows bow. 


To hear her scold a littlabit, 
Or on tobacco gravely preach, 
Or frankly guy my collar's tit 
With perfect fearlessness of speech. 


To watch her ironing bits of Iace 
And sewing buttons on her shoes, 
And calmly powdering her face, 
And with a handglass taking views 


At various angles of the style 

In which her smooth back hair is dressed, 
And asking with a lenient smile 

Which I considef looks the best. 


To see licr gently fall asleep 
Upon my knee—the dearest sight ! 
And then to know that me she'll keep 
Awake to chatter ha!f the night. 


These things quite wondrous secm to me 
In this, my lovely ten-days’ wife— 

While anyone rould think that she 
Had—well, been married al! her life ! 


oe 
WHAT HE WAS WORTH. 


ABsoLUTE monarchs are given to teaching their 
subjects practical lessons in ways which are more 
salutury than amusing to the objects of such instruc- 
tion. 

The Sultan of Morocco, not long ago, discovered 
that ono of his viziers was becoming too powerful. He 
therefore summoned him to tea, and complimented him 
on his great wealth. Tho vizier, becoming vain, boasted 
of the number of his houses, horses, wives, and slaves, 
and the Sultan rebuked him, saying that he was too 
rich, and thought too much of himself. 

To show the man exactly what he was worth, his 
Majesty had him taken by soldiers to the slave-markct, 
where he was put up for sale, and received only one 
bid—of eightpence. He was then taken back to the 
Sultan, who said to him: 

“Wow you know your proper value—cightpence. Go 
home aa ponder over it.” 

When the man reached home, however, he found that 
nearly all his property had been taken away by order 
of tho Sultan. uly one small residence, one wiie, 
one horse, and one slave had been left him. 
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THE POWER OF TRUTH. 


A city gentleman started Gut to go fishing, bat went 
to the races instead, and was nearly cleared out of 
what money he had. When returning home, he 
encountered a professional angler. an 

“My friend,’ said the former, “I rejoice that you 
have been more successful than I. Would you, fora 
consideration, part with a few pounds of your fish, that 
I may not return to my family empty-handed ?” 

The professional angler, with great promptitude, 
said he would, and the two opencd negotiations, to tho 
end that presently tho city gentleman went on his 
way with all the trout caught by his more successful 
acquaintance. He met, a while later, another 
gentleman, who eyed his fish and paused to speak 
with him. : . 

“ Sir,” he said, pleasantly, “did you catch those fish 
yourself?” : : 

The city gentleman said “Yea,” and asserted, more- 
over, that he was ashamed to take home so few, saying 
that his usual catch was much larger. 

“ Indeed,” said the other. “Then come with me, for 
I am a detective, and have for a long time been lying 
in wait for the man who caught trout out of season.” 

-Whereupon he took him before a justice of the peace 
who Gined him £5. 


EASTERN WATER-FEASTS. 


Tne Siamese live so near tho equator that the 
weather is hot the year round. In the city of Bangkok 
it is the custom for nearly everyone to take a plunge 
in the river at least three times a day. Two thirds of 
the five hundred thousand inhabitants of the city live 
in floating houses, and inasmuch as the costume of the 
lewer classes consists of little more than a single 
garment the size of a Turkish towel, it is not much 
trouble for them to go in for bathing. But soap is never 
used, and particular care is taken not to wet the hair. 

It is this frequent cooling off in the water which 
makes life endurablo in this hot climate. At the New 
Year the people have what is termed a water feast, 
when everyone dashes water upon his neighbour. The 
woinen and girls are snasiled with buckets, and the 
men and boys with huge squirts, and for three days 
there is little but watcr-splashing. 

A Chinaman rigged up a hydrant with a two-inch 
pipe during the last feast, and as his house was on the 
main street there was lots of funin his neighbour- 
hood. 

A young Englishman not fainiliar with the water- 
splashing customs prevalent at this time, went in full 
dress and tall silk hat to call on one of the leading 
natives of Rangoon. Ile was met at the door by one 
of the daughters of the house with a bucket of water 
in her hands. 

She merrily inquired in her own tongue if he was 
observing the water-feast. Me understood her to ask 
if he wiz:hed to see her father, and replicd in the 
affirmative. To the young man’s astonishinent tho girl 
dashed her bucket of water upon his head, completely 
drenching him, and reducing his silk hat toa shapeless 


mass. He was compelled to defer his calland retarn to 
his lodgings for repairs. 
———_—_-! 


PRIMITIVE MINING. 


Very curious and primitive are the means employed 
by the Cclestials in burrowing for silver ore. It is 
only the most promising surface indications that tempt 
the Chinese miners to sct to work, and the minimum 
of trouble is taken in seeking for the material, or iu 
clearing the workings of refuse. No drilling is done, 
nor is powder used, all the work being performed by 
hammer and chisel. 

The hammers are of cast iron, weighing 61bs. to 
8lbs., with handles Gin. long, and the chisels are of 
iron tipped with steel sharpened at the forge and 
tempered. ‘The haramer-heads are worn in # short 
time to cup-faced depressions, which the miners secm 
to think reduce the danger of missing the chisel-head. 

All the work is singig-handed. ‘Yhe miner always 
sits while at wort, with his lamp hanging from a twig 
wedged across the drift in a convenient position. ‘he 
waste that has to be taken to the surface is carried up 
in small shallow baskets’ on the shoulders of boys. 
Poor ore is always taken up in this way, and sorted 
near the mouth of the workings, while the best ore is 
taken to the head man in small lots as fast as it is 
extracted. Most frequently rich ore must be taken 
from the vein only in the presence of the inspector. 

That which gives the miners most trouble and ulti- 
mately stops their work is water. They can handle a 

ood deal of water after their own fashion when the 
death is not too great. They place on an incline a 
scries of hoxes constructed of planks, and made water- 
tight with a putty of oil and white cy These are 
set in steps about three fect apart, and extend toa 
point where the water wil! run out to the surface. 

On each of these a man stands, who, with a clossiy- 
woven willow basket, holding avout four gallons, takes 
the water from the box on which he stands, and 
empties it into the one above him, and so on until it 
reaches the surface. Bailing goes on rapidly with 
intermissions for rest, and when in full work water 
enough runs out to filla three-inch pipe. This is the 
hardest work in the mine, and is done by bailers, who 
are deemed inferior to the miners. 

In spite of the low wages, it is a serious expense, 
and unless the deep workings are particularly rich they 
are often abandoned during the rainy season, to be 
bailed out and worked again during the summer 
months, 


LEAP YEAR PERILS. 


HE was a nice young man, with high hat, and patent 
leather boots. e strolled leisurely down the street, 
pufling daintily at a cigarette, and occasiona!|y twirling 
the waxen end of a moustache. He was accosted by a 
stout woman with a florid complexion. 

e Top of the mornin’ to ye, Mister Charley,” saia 
she. . 

“Good morning, Mra. M'Gwinn,” said the nice young 
man. 

“My darlint boy, would ye——” and she bestowed a 
bewitching smile upon him. He dodged out of her 
reich, ‘The recollection that it was leap year rushed 
upon him. He answered :— 

* Madame—really Idon't—I am sorry if I cause you 
pain, but my atlections have already been bestowed 
upon another, and, madame—l can't—1 can't—marry 
you.” 

She gazed at him in astonishment, and then said, 
indignaatly :— 

“Who axed ye to marry me? The idea o’ the likes 
of me, a respectable womun, wid a parilyzed husband 
an’ four children to support by washin’, axin ye to 
marry ime. I was ouly goin’ to ax ye for that 12s. 6d. 
for the washin’.” 

He sighed, gave her the 12s. Gd, and walked sadly 
away. 
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Dr. GaTLinG says his gun isa peacemaker. So it is 
Just inspect the remains of one of its victims and you 
will follow the doctor's line of thought. 
wgtigat see 


Ir has been sigeested that publishers should issue a 
iady’s edition” of each novel they produce. In this, 
of course, the last chapter would follow the preface. 
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Jounsiz: “Did you notice that lovely girl? What 
glorious cyes, with an expression like that of a startled 
tawn.” 

Old Hand (ealady): “If she has that look she’s from 
London.” 

Johnnie: “ Why?” 

Old Haid: “You see, all the girls there are that 
way. Dodging ’buses and cabs, you know.” 7 
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“Ti3 animal, ladies and gents,” said the showman, 
“isthe chimpanzee. ‘The remarkable thing about the 
chimpanzce, ladics and gents, is that it comes nearest 
to bein’ a huinan person of any speeshy of the monkey 
tribe. This here is the chimpanzee, ladies and gents,” 
he continued, “the ons inside the cage. Please stand 
alittle further Lack, sir! You'll get mixed.” 

And he giared at a masher who was poking the 
animal with his cone, : 
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Some time back two travellers were seated in the 
smoking curriage of a train, One was discussiug a 
cigar, not of the finest brand, while the other solaced 
himself with his pipe. When smoker No. 1 had 
finished his cigar, smoker No. 2 offered his tobacco- 
pouch to the other with the remark : 

“Would you like a pipeful, sir 1” 

“No, thank you,” was the haughty reply, “I don’t 
smoke tobacco.” 

Some little time after the cigar smoker offered the 
other one of his “ weeds.” 

“No, thank you,” came the quick response; “I do 
smoke tobacco.’ 
—————__. 

Tra village poacher, Richard, had been summoned, 
for the t!:ousand-and-first time, for annexing pheasant’s 
eggs. All the squire’s staff of keepers was arrayed 
against him. Kichard himself, however, did not 
appear. 

“We fine this man two guineas, and the costs,” quoth 
the senior beak. “He is a very old otfender, indeed. 
But where is he?) Why has not Richard put in an 
appearance ?” 

Stentorian Voice from back of Court: “ Where's 
Richard? Why, where should he be but oop at t’ bi 
coovert. All keeper chaps be here t’ Coort, an 
Richard's making hay while the sun shines to pay his 
foine with. That's why Richard ain't ’ere.” 
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in it ; but 1 could no more 

u could upon my own mother. 
me tal yee my story. Then yor will believe me. 
far ag my memory serves me, I have always been 

pe a hunchback. Bat T at 
ways the poorly-clad, halfstarved beirg tha 
am pie) I Beni ae neither my father nor my 
mother, bot as an orphan ved with an aunt upon 
the income of ary 
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of their compani ip—for in 

they despised me—poor, weak cri 
'o was one of these—he whom I murdered, as they 

may. Many atime he taunted me with my weakness ; 


baring his arm, struck me to show me, as he said, 
ig! t he ” She ellow too, 
ml 5 wile ows a rt aan her. She 
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and even while she was a little girl 
— me, that is all. I knew it could never be aaee, 

every ig Aone ty became more cruel torture, a! 

every day I loved her more devotedly. 

We grew up into manhood and womanhood together. 
He aud I went to college at the same time, and while 
be would laugh at my poor triumphs in study, I could 

ie ig iar his magnificent success in the athletic 
He, too, loved her—or said he did—and she loved 
him to distraction. When we returned, at the end of 
our fourth year, she greeted him with a smile. that 
would have rewarded a conqueror. As for me she had 
hardly noticed me. I had expected at least a word 
and when I realised that her fove for him had killed 
even her friendship for me, I went tomy lonely room 
and wept—a thing [ had learned to do long before. 
_ They wero married that autumn. Shoe did not even 
invite me to t! e wedding. Somo one had told her that 
it woul] be bad luck to invite ahunchback. An.! soI, 
with my poor deformed back, and my poor broken 
heart, stood outside the church with the common 
srowd and saw them come out man and wife. 

They wcre both moderately wealthy, and they went 
broad for their honeymoon. They lengthened the 
visit to ayear, and finally settled down on_the Con- 
tinent permanently. In the meantime I dragged 
sat a miserable, disappointed existence here in 
London. With my income, small as it was, F could 

,\ aave done much good had I been inclined, but I was 
wo an with everybody and evorything to ever 
think of being charitable to others. 

At the end of some three years, however, I resolved 
to go to the Continent m it I said that I was merely 
to travel for recreation, but it was not that, I was inad 
with tho desire to see her agai, I had not the 
slightest idea where she might be living, but I knew 
her beauty would make her well known, if not famous, 
and I expected to be able to find her with ease. 

I spent months in Vienna, Paris, and Berlin; I made 
the tour of tho watering-places; [ sought her, 
apparently in every nook and corner of Europe, an 
found her finally in the last place I expected to. I 
went to Monte Carlo, more because I thought I might 
aear of her from some of the many fools who think it 
fashionable to play there. 

I was walking through the rooms on the night after 
my arrival, and was ut to leave, when I felt tho 
ight touch of a finger on my back. I had been 
szpecting this. I knew the common belief that if one 
itouch a hunchback on the back without his knowing 
it, that person will be lucky, and I turned angrily 


about. 
Lo! it was she. Shoe gavea little shriek when she 
recognised me, but quickly recovered herself and 


laughed almost in my face. She had been drinking. 
She was flushed and excited, and apparently half a 
om of champagne had been spilled on her dress. 
odour was noticenble. She returned to the table. 
I made my way quickly to my hotel. By a few adroit 
inquiries, [ discovered that they, although still livin, 
er, were known all ovcr Europe by an assum 
came ; that thoy were nenrly ruined financially, and 
moved entirely in the fastest set of society that can 
still call itself decent. 
I was horritied at my discovery. I hastened back to 
and at the end of months was astonished 
to find that what I had learned had not driven her 
from my heart. _I loved her still ; yes, more than ever 
when I thought of the miserable life into which the 
seoundrel had led her. 
Ie was two years ere I saw either of them again. 
one night, as I was returning home on foot from 
atheatre, I saw him, half drunk, entering a gambling- 
bouse. I followed him. He reeognised me, but was 


“ You have come to upbraid me,” she said. 

“No,” I replied. 

“Then you have come to pity me, just as I used to 
pity you when we were young. Don't do that |” 

“T have come to help you, if you will let me,” I 
ugh abe .: cileagied hg Ce - : ae 

“Money !” she broke in. oney you su 
pose I woaid take it f Tt would bo im thet man's hands 
In an hour more. No, go away and leave me and my 
misery alone. Go away, and do not think of me. Above 
os do not pity me, or 1 shall hate you.” 

withdrew, closing the door gently as I left. I made 
some inquiries of the porter, and discovered that it 
was notorious in the house that he beat and abused het 
terribly. My heart burned with indignation aa I left 
the building. I walked slowly home, meditating on 
the terrible change dissipation and se had made 
in her appearance. Again I was astonished to find 
that I loved her morethan ever. I could not drive her 
from my thoughts. 

“ What,” I mused, “would she do if he were dead ? 
Would she marry me? How beautifal it would be! 
How happy it would make me! But no, she would 
never marry a hunchback, never !” 

The next time I called she declined to see me. I was 
distracted. I roamed the town muttering to myself, 
and acting, I suppose, po senngely that the few foes 
sao knew me thought 1 tone crazy. Indeed 

I could not keep away from her. I gave up my 
apartments and moved into the tenement opposite, 
where [ could command a view of her window. Irom 
that room I saw them, week by week, sink lower and 
lower into fhe miseries of poverty. Finally an idea 
occurred to me. I w gamble with him and lose. 
I could afford it, and he might be generous enough to 
share his gains with her. It was an easier task than 
I had sup . He was only too glad to tind so 
simple a victim. But it did no good. He simply lost 
to others what he won from me. 

I did not stop, however. I did not stop until every- 
thing was gone ; everything—principal, income, furni- 
ture, jewellery, even my mi n clothes, Finally I 
was as poor as they were, and for the first time in my 
lifo I found myself compelled to work for a living. 
Work? No; [could not work. I did not know how. 
I was compelled to beg. Nature had fitted me for 
such a life. I got along very well. But that does not 
matter. Iam nearing theend of my story as of my life. 

My only enjoyment during all this time waa to 
sit in my window during the evenings and look over 
into theivs. A shabby curtain usually concealed her 
from my eyes, but sometimes she used to come and 
sit at the window and look out. Oh! 80 sorrowfully. 
On the other hand he used often to beat » J 
could not see them, but [ could tell by her sobs and 
screams. Then I would tear my hair in impotent rage 
and revile all things because I was not strong enough 
to kill him. 

Finally, one night I heard her scream again. She 
was struggling with him, and in their fight they tore 
the curtain from the window. His is were about 
her throat. He was choking her. She did not scream 
again. After a time he flung her lifeless body over on 
to the bed, and stood looking at it. Then I knew that 
he had killed her at last. I could restrain myself no 
longer. I was no more a weak, cowardly cripple, I 
felt the strength of ten men in wy arms. 

I rushed across the street as fast as my bent legs 
could carry me, bounded up the stairs, and burst into 
the room. I did not sayaword. He was now. 
He understood what I came for and pes himself. 
As for myself, I was speechless with fury. I made one 
spring and curled my long fingers about his neck. I 
was determined to kill him just as he had killed her. 
My weight bore him to the floor, but he struggied like 
a p Rating He hit ig rd kicked me, he beat my head 
against the bedpost, but I did not 
his strag les became faint, and I 
victor. That is all that I remember. 

They say that when the frightened tenants at last 
brought a policeman to the scene, he found us lying 
together on the floor. He was dead, and I was 
unconscious, but my fingers were still clinched about 
his throat. They t ht, of course, that I had 
murdered both of them. The marks on her neck were 
the same as those I left on him. Do you understand 7 
They accuse me of murdering the woman I adored. 
Let them execute me. I am willing; but for his 
murder, I beg you, not for hers. 


ive up. Final 
ew that I sand 


8 
I 


t! sgh aman of few worda, totell them what I thon ht 

wanted toknow, And new I noticed that 
the lady who had first asked the time furtively 
made a mark on her cuff. 


I inte 86’ more times ; whenever I did 
so they thanked me most profusely, 
that someone either wrote on bis or euff, or scored 


some money amongst themselves. ah 
I have since discovered that I was the victim of 
the game of “Lure.” The game isa newone. The 
players take it in turn to start a conversation strictly 
among themselves with a view to inducing a stranger 
to break into it. The pointe are any sum ngreed upon. 
If the lure takes effect all the pliycrs pay the starter. 


If it fails the starter pays tho pivyers. If the lure 
takes effect, but the person lu answers wrong, the 
starter is paid double. AH the players are bound to 
support starter. I learned this afte The 


existence of such an odd form of amusement does not 
reflect credit on the manners of young folk of the day, 
but it will certainly go far toward breaking down con- 
ventional barriers, 


= ——___. 


“ WueEn he saw the enemy coming, he turned and 
ran. I call that cowardice.” 

“Notatall. It was strategy. He remembered that 
the earth is round, and he intended to run round and 
attack the enemy from the rear.” . 

———(9-j—— —_ 

“ My dear,” said Rattler, at the tea-table, leekitgup 

from his evening paper, “this China trouble looks 


serious.” 
“Yes,” answered Mrs. R., “ Bridget broke the handle 
of the sugar-bowl, but I didn’t think you would notice 


it so soon.” 


——— 

“Tyg bought such a lovely dress, George; it’s 
really——” é ; . 

“Kh?” said her editor husband, looking up in a 


preoccupied way. 
“ Oh, it’s a perfect poem. 
“Put it in the waste-basket,” he muttered, absently 
—_=go——_—_—__ 


RervugneD TRAVELLER : “ French people always seem 
so plensant! I noticed that every one I spoke to 
while I was in France smiled at me.” } 

Friend : “Indeed! In what language did you speak 
to them %” 

Returned Traveller : “ French.” ; 

Friend; “ Perhaps that aecounts for it.” 


” 


Iw our issue for December 26th, we gave a diagram which, 
by being cut inte three pieces, and then combined in a 
certain manner, would form a square. The following is the 
solution of the puzzle, with the names and addresses of the 

cil-case winners. The diagram, we are sorry to say, 
oa been rather indifferently reproduced. 


Miss Marian Ridge, 88, Ambler Road, binsbury Wark, N.; cay Ay 
Davis, prea eg rniey, Lancs.; Miss M. Webo, sv, Lodeo Hiil, 
Wolverhampton ; . Jaa, D. Woods, 5, Manor Villas, Tott ; Miss 

Beccombe, Lanreath, N Portamouth ; Sir; Kredk. Skioner, 
Clanghton, Birkenhead; Mr. F. Stone, 493, George 

; Me. RB. McDonald, Eaeratd Terrace, Swans 
nel, Damfries ' jarden Court, Tomple, B.C.; Mr. 
David Nelson, 22, E. Brandon Street, Glasgow ; Mr. Reginahi Perring, 


Chancery Lane, London, W.0. ; Mr. J. B. May, Homestall, Li 
Road, Swansea; Mr. Heory T. Wadkie, Board Sehoo! asin forest, 


Mr. B 3 
Bethnal Green, & ; Mr. J. 8. Frost, Pian Street, Cardiff ; Mr, 
L. Pricher, 46, Road, or ase be Miss F. Young, Town Arsenal, 
Gucrneey; Mr. W. H. Barker, 18, Road, We:tbourze Park, W.; 
Mr. H, J. Herbert $, Morden Place, Maidstone Road, Rochester; Nr. 
Jas L. Selkirk, 6, Wilton Glasgow ; Mr. Leonard er, 
Cathedral Square, Watertord ; Mr. F. Jobnaon, 4, Victoria Square, 
Street, Hull; Mra ‘errace, Parker stieet, 


Warrington, Lancs.; Nr, E. ‘ord. man Koad, Kingstono-on- 
; Mr, J, ¥. Holbrook, 22, ane Street, C.-on-3f.. Manchester ; 


. = a 


here, I think,” said he, with 


and demanded to know if 
right amount. She was 


i tily. “Do you 
cheqne is not acceptable?! 
that he knew 


e assistant mildly nelenow laird 

ite well whe the young lady was, but 
was not 

it back. 

ri ran her eye over it, and then turned a deep 


“Oh,” aho i “Fsee!” And then she pro- 
ceeded to make aut another cheque. She had signed 
the first one, “ Your own sweetheart, Jessie.” 


explained that 
out just as it should be. 


IMPORTANT POSTSCRIPTS. 


Ir is asserted a good many people that the 
“gist” of @ wo. letter is more ane fp lis an the 
gues ‘without which she is popularly supposed 

consider no letter complete) than anywhere else. 
Here are a couple of stories which seom to indicate 
that there have been oecasions on which members of 
the stronger sex have use of the postscript to 
convey the most important part of a message. 

& spy named , sent by Sir Henry Clinton, 


colleeting information of the force and condition of the 
post at ill (America), and had undergone a 
rege yf So A vessel of war came up the Hudson 
in all te, and landed a flag of truce at Verplanck’s 
Point, by which a m 6 was transmitted to Putnam 
from Chnton, claiming the said Palmer as a lieutenant 
in the British service. Putnam replied, “ Headquarters, 
7th August, 1777. Edward Palmer, an officer in the 
enemy’s service, was taken as a spy lurking within our 
lines ; he has been tried as a spy, and shall be executed 
ana spy; and the flag is ordered to depart imme- 
diately. temas Pursam. P.S—He has accordingly 
been executed.” 

The other instance is the reply sent to the Bishop of 
Norwich in acknowledgment of an invitation. “ Mr. 
O——"s private affairs turn out so sadly that he cannot 
have the pieewere of waiting upon His Lordship at 
his agreeable home on Monday next. N.B.—Uis wife 
is dead.” 

As an example of the feminine postscript we may 
mention the young lady who, having gone out to India, 
wrote home to her friends, after a long silence, con- 
clading her letter thus: “ P.S.—You will see by the 
signature that I am married !” 


—————q~p——_—_—_—_. 
TOO LATE! TOO LATE! 


“Tue AncELvs,” by J. F. Millet, was some little time 
ago sold for £22,000. Here is the sad story of the 
rier struggles to obtain recognition for his grand 
wor! 


Jean Francois Millet was born October 4th, 1814, 
in the hamlet of Gruchy, near Greville, France, of 
homble parentage. As a painter of French peasant- 
life he stands without a peer. As a boy, Millet 
worked in his father’s fields. His first inspiration 
was an old illustrated copy of the Bible, and his leisure 
moments were in reproducing its favourite 
Pictures on the barn walls, the floor of his garret, or 
on the sandy roads of the country. 

His father was bitterly opposed to his son’s deviating 
from the beaten track, and did all in his power to dis- 
courage the boy’s taste for drawing. I[t was only 
through the earnest intercession of the village curé 
that he permitted Millet to go to Paris to study. But 
he had scarcely settled down to his work when his 
father died, and, through a sense of duty, he relin- 
quished his loved studies, and returned reluctantly to 
the farm. 


After some time, however, he returned to Paris and 
ied & sweet woman, on whom he lavished all the 
love of his artist nature. Shoe was his idol, his 
inspiration, his life. For her he laboured night and 
day to win tho famo that came too late. The first 
years of his married life were fraught with the most 
wretched fd tale and continual sacritice. His pictures, 
some of the best he ever executed, would not sell. 

For a-while, he painted portraits for a few shillings 
bet one day even this was denied him. In his 
desperation Millet engaged asa cominon porter. At 

is he laboured for weeks. Rising at daylight he 

nted the now famous “ Milkmaid,” a place for which 
been promised him in the Salon of that year. At 
last the picture was finished and hung. 
who had been slowly but surcly sinking, now failed 

entirely, and the last penny was paid toa ee 
the unhappy artist sold bie easel, big brushes, 


His wife, | 


and his only coat for a few shilli which hee 
for medicine and food, and left his bedside paper 
the Salon in the hope that the picture had been sold. 
cane vain, Howeret ‘ icsare noes picture cg other 
were decora’ wi ic talisman, 
“Sold”; but stil! his remained unmarked, unbid for. 

He heard his work praised time and time again, but 
still no one Ponahe At last the fatal day arrived. 
His wife was sinking fast and Millet himself could 
scarcely stand with hu er and exhaustion. Every 
saleable article had been sed of. Nota mouthful 
of remained for the sick woman. Staggering 
downstairs, Millet went to the nearest street-corner, 
and with hat in hand, stood, and actually begged from 
the passe: a. 

Again and again was he refused, and, finally ono 
brute struck him, called him a drunkard and threatened 
to have him arrested. Fearing that if he were 
imprisoned his wife would die alone, he returned to his 
wretched lodging to hold the emaciated form of her he 
loved best on earth in his arms, 

Again and again in his agony he kissed the precious 
eyes and lips that smiled so lovingly at his caresses, 
until finally, with a faint pressure oF the hand, anda 
murmured “Good-bye, sweetheart,” shoe settled back, 
and he knew that the woman who had brightened his 
home and shared his poverty without a sigh had ceased 
to suffer, and he was alone. Closer he pressed her to 
his breast, and for hours sat there unconscious of sur- 
roundings, until visitors and neighbours, alarmed, 
broke in the door and found him in that position. 

The “ Milkmaid ” had been sold, and a delegate from 
the Salon dispatched with a £20 note on account. 
The messenger shook him by the shoulder, whispered 
ed i luck, and pressed the bank-note into his 

and. 

For a moment he did not comprehend ; then, with 
an imprecation, he sprang to his feet, tore the note 
into shreds, stamped on them with insane rage, and 
reviled them all. Then, with a groan of agony, as 
tired nature gave way, he fell senseless across the y 
of his wifo. 

Millet was conveyed to a hospital, where for weeks 
he hovered between life and death. And, although he 
afterwards marricd again, he never forgot tho sweet 
woman who shared his youth, and not one of his great 
pictures but hears some semblance of her loved per- 


sonality. 
a. ores 
TEA=TASTING. 


TRa-TASTING is a remunerativo business, and it 
should be, for experts devote their lives to the culti- 
vation of taste and smell. In order to do this they 
deny themselves many luxuries. But few of them 
smoke, as that habit has a tendency to blunt their 
sense of taste. The same is true of wine and liqueur 
drinking, and those who do permit themselves at times 
to indulge in a cigar or a glass of wine take only the 
very best to be obtained, and then limit themselves to 
very small quantities. They are also careful about the 
seasoning of their food ; too much red pepper has a 
tendency to blunt the senso of taste, and the tea-taster 
who wishes to make himself successful in his business 
has his food much less highly flavoured with red pepper 
or spices than is exacted by the clubman and the epi- 
cure. 

The tasting of teas is usually done in the morning, 
the taster preferring the hours before noon for his 
work to those later in the day. He himself can give 
no logical reason for this except that he finds his sense 
of taste more acute during the hours before noon, and 
consequently prefers those hours for his work. 

When the test is to be made, forty or fifty tiny cups 
are filled with tea freshly brewed and unsweetened. 
The taster sips from each cup, and can at onze tell the 
exact character, quality, and line of tea he tastes. If 
the tea given him to test is a shade below that usually 
to bo expected from the quality he can at once detect 
it, and is relied upon by the importer to estimate the 
difference in value between such tea and the best tea 
of that quality. He must also fix the value of all the 
teas before him, even to the halfpenny and farthing 
per pound. ; f 

It can thus be seen how very finely his sense of taste 
is cultivated. In the majority of instances the tasters 
are a curious class. It has been said that they make a 
living by committing slow suicide, : 

It ig a well-recognised fact that the excessive and 
constant drinking of tea isas dangerous to the physical 
system as the excessive use of ¢ Icohol, and those who 
ought to know assert that the majority of men engaged 
in this method of earning a livelihood become. so 
addicted to the stimulation produced by the drinking 
of tea that they are as much slaves to the habit as is 
the Frenelnnan to his absinthe or the Chinaman to his 
opium. . ; 

Notwithstanding these disadvantages, in every tea- 
broker's oilice there are ten or a dozen boys who are 
being trained to the business. One of the first things 
that the apprentice is taught is absolute cleanliness. 
He must keep his person clean in order to develop 
thoroughly the sense of taste or smell necessary to 
success in the business he has chosen. This sense is 
developed in him cmuch like the sense of touch is 
developed in the blind or the sense of sight in the deaf 


and duns 


NOT QUITE THE SAME. 


A FAMILY residing in a country town frequently 
met with considerable annoyance from the eal gree 
visits of beggars and tramps. On occasions when these 
people persisted in proving themselves particularly 
difficult to get rid of, the master of the house would 
make it his business to go to the door and wyeinght: 
ening method, which he always found had the desired 
effect of sending them on their way. It was simply by 
asking the question, “Are you aware that the super- 
intendent of the police lives here?” 

One day, however, he was seated in his study, when, 
chancing to glance out of the window into the garden 
beyond, he remarked the approach of a professional beg 
gor, and a moment later heard the sound of the door- 

sell. Listening attentively, he could distinguish the 
determined refusal of the servant to give alms of any 
kind, and the persistent whining of the beggar-man. 
Concluding that the latter was making himself an 
annoyance by his tardy acceptance of the girl’s reply, 
the master of the house stepped into the hall just in 
timo to hear another voice—that of his four-year-old 
son—demand, in would-be imperative tones, “Is you 
aware that I is the sup’rintendeut of the plice?” 


ee 
WHEN IT HURT. 


A GenMaN surgeon in the Franco-Prussian War 
had occasion to lance an abscess for a poor fellow, 
and, 1s the sore was obstinate, it became necessary ta 
use the knife twice. The operation was not a very 

ainful one, but the patient declared that it had nearly 
Filled him, and when a third resort to the lancet was 
proposed, he protested that he could never go through 
the operation alive. 

The surgeon promiscd to make it easy for him, and, 
calling up a few of the loungers, ordered one of them 
to hold his hands close over the patient’s eycs, and 
two others to grasp his hands firmly. 

“This arrangement,” explained the doctor, “is said 
to prevent pain in such an operation. Now, lie per- 
fectly quiet, and when [ say ‘ Now !’ prepare yourself.” 

Tho surgeon at once began quietly with his work, 
and in a short time hal completed the operation with-, 
out the least trouble, the patient Jying as quiet as 
though in sleep. 

When all was dono, the surgeon laid aside the knif. 
and said, “Now!” Such a roar came from the lips o' 
the sick man as seldom is heard from any human 
being. Ho struggled to free himself, yelling, “O, 
doctor, you’re killing me !” ; 

Shouts of laughter soon drowned his cries, and he 
was toll that the operation had been all over before 
the signal was given. It was a ae joke, but it is 
doubtful if the poor fellow could ever he made to 
helieve that he did not feel actual pain iminediately 
after that fatal “ Now !” 

ce eee 


We overheard a lady ask her little boy how he “dare 
steal the treacle syruptitiously ?” 


RESULT OF COUNTING COM- 
PETITION NUMBER VIII. 


Tur entrances numbered 517, which, at one 
shilling a piece, posited £25 17s. gross, or £21 163, 
after deducting the Chartered Accountants’ fee for 
arriving at the correct figures. 164 sent the correct 
figures, which are shown in the following certifi 
cate :— 

“© We hereby certify that we have, with the utmost care, 
counted and checkod the total of figures in the non-adver 
tisement payes of Pearson's Weekly for week ending Pacem 
ber 26th, and that the total is 4,494 


Sb. Keung x Slate. 


Wardrobe Chambers, 
Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


The result of this is that each successful conipetitor 
becomes entitled to 3s.,and there is a balance of 4a 
over, Which we are keeping to go towards postages, 
etc. A postal order for 3s. has been dispatched to 
every winner, Their large number precludes the print- 
ing of a list of their names. ‘Those who sent alterna- 
tive results were naturally disqualified. Probably the 
fact that this competition was held in Christmas week 
accounts for the comparatively small number of entries 
The same remark applies to the Mrsstnu Worn 
Competition. : 

As we are incurving a great deal of expense in con- 
nection with these competitions, we think that we may 
in all fairness ask readers to be so kind as to bring 
them to the notice of their friends, and thus, perhaps, 
induce some to become acquainted with the paper who 
would not do so otherwise. If this suzacstion is 
carried out, as we honestly think it deserves to be, ve 
shall reap our reward for undertaking a singaiarly 
toilsome task, 


ANSWER 
REPLIES. 


What Coloured Dye is the ee en =i 
good scarlet, and, runnin, is closely, a 
Both these colours will last as long as the 
There are several others which will last well, but 
must be i in dyed, for there is another cheaper 
called loose dying, and when bali 
by it are exposed to damp or rain the colours run into 
and sometimes disappear altogether. Most 
of the cheap cloth manufactured at the present time 
is dyed. There are many curious things con- 
with the dyeing processes. 


RTH 
ING, 


For instance, a 

ages eal 

in 

re enerns still erie Aer and must undergo, 

Again, when coloured material is to be dyed 

black, among oth i 
fn yellow dye. 


722. How many Pheasants are Reared Annually 
in this niry ? 

Thirty years ago a sporting authority made a very 
earcful a intite on thie e subject with the result that he 
arrived at the conclusion that 150,000 pheasants were 
reared in England yearly. The number now must be 
enormously in exccss of this, for ideas of sport have 
w one a radical change so far os emia is con- 
cern quality too,.in the eyes of real sportsmen, 
who would rather kill a bird by walking it down than 
shoot it ns it is scared up while approaching in anticipa- 
tion of the food daily given toit. At the present time 
Londoners alone consume a quarter of a million 
pheasants annually. It is therefore fair to presume 
that at least four times this quantity—or a million 
iu all—are consumed in the country as a whole. It 
may fairly be assumed that all of these are reared ; for 
the number which grow up in a state of nature is not 
more than equal to that of those which are left un- 
molested of those reared by hand. 


. 728 Are Sunrises or Sunsets the more Brilliant 
as a Rule? 
Sunseta, most decidedly. The pale gold, which is the 
predominating fcature of the prettiest sunrises, cannot 
compare with she plorinus crimsons and purples which 
form the beauty of a sunset. Then there is the rich 
afterglow, when part of the sky is a rich crimson 
blended with purple, while here and there a dark 
cloud loses its gloom because of the silvery ight which 
scems to flash out from behind it. It has often been 
noticed that the most beautiful sunsets occur (espe- 
cially in autumn) after the sun has all day been absent. 
This is well expressed iu the anonyinous lines, called 
* An Autumn, Sunset.” 
The sun all day lins sulky been, and hidiag on 
Behind the low'ring clouds that tell of frost ; \ 
Batnear tho twilight, in a mood ¢elf-chiding, 
Sel thinks ho will make up for daylight lost ; 
So all his brightest glories now he showers, 
And robes the sky in gold aud purple light, 
And thus employing his capricions powers, 
He bids the world ‘‘ Good-night.” 


724 Is the Greatest Depth of the Sea Farther 
from its Surface ttiun the Top of the 
Highest Mountain ? 

It is impossible to give a positive reply to this ques- 
tion, for in all probability the greatest depths of the 
sea remain yet to be sounded. True, soundings have 
been recorded of eight, nine, or even ten miles, but 
these were obtained by unscientitic methods, and no 
reliability can be placed upon them. It is easy to 
obtain an apparent depth even exceeding these figures 
if the greatest care is not taken and the most 
approved instruments are not used, for the under- 
currents of the sea are so swift that they. will carry 


the ocean was 
of an Amerioan vessel 
east of the Kurile Islands he found 


depth of 27 feet. The highest mountain in the 
world is Mocnt Everest, one of the Hi ‘as, which 
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reponderance in favour of the dep 
fae greater than that of isolated heights of the land. 


725. At what Date did the English Language be- 
come the One Commonly Spoken in this 
Country ? 3 

The great body of the byte English tongue, as we 
find it in the Brix, and the Prtorim’s Prooress, is 

Anglo-Saxon, and dates from that period of our history. 

The earliest writer in this language was Caedmon, a 

monk of Whitby, who wrote religious poetry (on the 

Creation), and died about 680 4.p. The Danes intro- 

duced very slight ge into the language, so fow 

and unimportant, in fact, that we may leave their 
influence out of the question. Irom the Norman Con- 
uest until the reign of Henry III. ao struggle for pre- 
dominaiene took fate between the Anglo-Saxon and 
the Norman (or Preach} languages, which ended in the 
triumph of the former. During this unsettled period 
the Anglo-Saxon, having lost many inficctions, etc., 

ot the name Semi-Saxon. From Henry III. to: 
‘dward III. was the period of Old English. About 
the time of Edward IIL English literature sprang 
fairly into existence. In this reign Chaucer wrote THE 
CANTERBURY TALES, and about the same time Wycliffe’s 
translation of the Bible eppeaied These writers 
inaugurated the period of Middle English, which lasted 
till the reign of Elizabeth. From this queen’s time 
dates the new, or Modern, English, which has continued 
in use ever since. In spite of various vicissitudes 
undergone by the old Anglo-Saxon, fully three-fifths 
of our Modern English can be traced back to this 
source. 


729. How much is Spent Annually in Maintaining 
the Lighthouses Round our Coasts ? 

There are no official returns on this subject. It is, 
however, not very difficult to formulate a fairly 
accurate estimate, for it has been officially stated that 
the cost of maintaining a lighthouse ranges from £350 
a year to £1,350 a year. Taking one light with anothor 
probably a fair average sum for each is £800 a year, 
and as the lighthouses round our coasts are 560 in 
number, the sum annually spent upon them must 
amount to nearly half a million sterling. 


727, Of how much Land @does a Horse Annually 
Consume the Produce ? 


Different authorities on farming have made widely 
ditterent estimates on this subject. The reply must of 
course depend entirely upon the quality of the land in 
question. Some practical men have proved that with 
highly cultivated land the produce of two acres, or 
even less, is sufficient; while, with land of inferior 
quality, it has been found that a horse cousumes the 
produce of as much as ten acres. Young, in his work, 
AGRICULTURE—which is a standard authority— asserts 
that six acres is the amount of land required to feed a 
carriage horse for a year; and Mechi, in his most 
practical book, entitled, How ro Fans Proritasty, 
makes tho same statement with regard to farm horses. 
Six acres may therefore be taken as the reply to the 
question. Secing that there are, as nearly as possible, 
two million horses in the United Kingdom, this means 
that twelve million acres out of a total of forty-seven 
roillions under cultivation as aruble and pasture land, 


CONDITIONS. 


We shall be glad to receive rey:’ies to any 
of the questions asked here from readers who 
have the knowledge and ability to answer 
them. We shall print the best reply to cach 
question, and shall pay for all matter printed 
at our ordinary rate of two $uineasa column. 
The same reader may send replies to any 
number of queries. Envelopes should he 
marked “ Replies,” in the top left-hand 
corner, and answers to the questions in any 
issue of the paper must reach us by first post 
on the Tuesday of the week following their 
publication Pa nt will only be made 
for replies publis Auwthoritics on which 
replies are based must be given. Half-a- 
crown will be paid on publication for every 
guéstion reocived which is considered worthy 
of insertion. 


QUESTIONS. 


751. Why do frost-bitten plants generally turn black? 


752. What percentage of the lives in this country. 


are insured ? 


763, What have been the highest and lowest prices 
paid for wheat in this country 


754. How is it that, while dogs wag their tails from 
pleasure, many wild avimals wave theirs in anger ? 


755. Tw many British vessels are reported as 
“missing” every year % 


758. Does snow ever disappear by any means but ao 
thaw 


757. Isthere anywhere a natural railway tunnel ? 


758. Why are the best out of three games of whist 
called a “rubber ”? 


759. Why do hands “ chap” in cold weather ? 


760. Do the eggs of any animals grow after having 
been laid? 


one fourth 
does not hold ir 
large quantities in stables, are 
imported. 


728. How Did the Scottish Clans Origioate ? 

apg Seer oe be Se 
land du the reign colm II AD., & 
Gn teat ees not in rated with the English 

until as late as 17th century, their es 

has traced to the time of the ancient Celts, w 
the formation of tribal bodies into family groups was 
found necessary to cope with the overwhelming 
at of the surrounding enemies who were con- 
stantly attacking them. To repel these, various little 
parties, societies, or communities were formed and 
placed in command of men of eee position, with 
property, talent, and courage. Under these leaders or 
chiefs, they fought their enemies. In course of time 
by intermarriage and local connection, | became a 
large family, wearing the same tartan, and generally 
combined for all movements, ever serv under the 
control of one acknowledged chief, whose escendants 
succeeded him from generation to generation. In 
course of time the clan system extended to the border 
counties of England and Scotland. The idea that the 
original surnames of members of o clan were all 
ake appears tobe erroneous. As regards the balk of 
the original clan it may have been to a certain extent 
the case, but they had the habit of making additions 
to their numbers from time to time by enlisting out- 
siders. These men assumed the clan surname, and in 
course of time became incorporated and acknowledged 
as members. On the Union of Scotland with England 
there were fifty-one clans in existence. Since that 
period, numerous additions have been made by the 
restoration, under influential heads, of what were 
known as “broken clans,” that is, clans which had been 
prescribed by law for their various cee and the 
want of a responsible head of sutlicient influence to 
guide them. 


730, How is the Amount of Water Discharged by 
a Brook or River Calculated? , 


The amount of water discharged by a river varics 
according to the time of year and to the weatker. To 
get the average discharge, therefore, a series of deter- 
minations must be made. Two facts must be deter- 
niined :—First, the sectional area; secondly, the rate 
of ow. ‘Then, one being multiplied by the other, the 
result gives the quantity of water flowing at that time 
of year. To obtuin the sectional mate spot must be 
selected in the river as near the mouth as spears 80 
that tho water from all the tributaries may be taken 
into the account, but it must not be so near the 
mouth that the river at that point is affected 
by the tides. At that spot, with a boat and plumb 
line, the depths at short distances apart aro taken 
in a line at right angles to tho direction of 
the river, and the width of the river is measured. 
From these data the sectional area is calculated. 
To obtain the rate of flow, a given length (say hundred 
yards) is measured on each side of the point, where 
the sectional arca is’ known, along the bank. A float 
is made to swim down this Iength, and the time it 
takes is noted. Suppose it were ten minutes, then 
the river would be Howing at the rate of ten yards a 
minute. If exact accuracy is required, this must be 
done for beth sides and the middle, and also by 
weighty the float for the bottom of the water. Sup- 
posing the river to be ten yards across, with its 
average depth three feet, its sectional area would be 
nincty square feet, and if tha rate of flow was ten 
yards a minute, then every minute 2,700 cubic feet of 
water would flow out of it. To take au known ex- 
ample: The spot chosen for the determination of the 
outiiow of the Thames was at Richmond, ond an 
experimenter, named Harrison, found, after working 
eleven ycara, 1,353,000,009 gallons per day passed that 
spot; while another, nawed Moore, after fifteen years’ 
work, found 1,145,000,000 gallons per day. 
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ESTABLISHED 1871. 


OCEAN 
ACCIDENT & GUARANTEE CORPORATION, LTO. 


(Empowersd by Special Act of Parliament.) 


The above Corporation grants Policies insuring an amount 
at death, or in the event of permaneat total or permanent 
partial disablement, and a weekly suin during temporary 
total or temporary partial disablement, arising from 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS ON SEA OR LAND IN 
ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
It ALSO ISSUES BONDS QUARANTERING THR 


FIDELITY OF PERSONS IN ALL POSITIONS OF TRUST. 


CAPITAL - ~ £300,000. 
Head Office:—-MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
LONDON, E.C. 
Full particulars may be obtained of the Secretary— 
RICHARD J. PAULL. 


; THE “OCEAN” CUARANTEES PEARSON'S WEEKLY INSURANCE SYSTEM. 
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IDE CO ; to be speaking to 
PRIDE COMETH BEFORE A FALL. | to bo spoaking & 


THERE was once a small, respectable mount, 
That considered iteelf a wonder ; 

The sea it imagi of no account, 
And it kindly smiled at the thunder. 


It would laugh to itself, and softly say : 
“These clouds in the distance looming, 
Remind me of smoke-flowers light and gay 

Round the pipe of some Dutchman blooming. 


“ The stars are a handful of third-rate gems, 
And the blue sky is only a flagon ; 

The forest's a tangle of twining stems, 
And the moon’s the wheel of a waggon. 


“The moon and the sun a chance afford 
For the game of philopena ; 

And the grandest cyclone that ever roared. 
Is a petulant 


“But I—I am sure, I am wildly grand, 
I’m majestic, and [’m stately 5 

My sublimity well I understand, 
And enjoy my greatness greatly.” 


And then a low, self-satisticd laugh 
froin the mountain began to sally, 

When an earthquake suddenly spiit it in half 
And turned it into a valley. 


CO Ore 


SAVED BY A CHILD. 


Awmonea the Royalists who were exposed to the fury 
of the mob on one of the most terrible days of the 
French Revolution, August 10th, 1792, was the Count 
d’Haussonville. In an alinost desperate situation he 
retained bis presence of mind, and, avoiding recogni- 
tion by a simple expedient, passed through the angry 
vee The incident is related by his grandson 
thus :— 

My grandfather did not emigrate. Louis XVI., 
who had contidence in his rare courage and entire 
devotion, had made him promise not to leave him, and 
he was always one of those who in moments of danger 
hastened to the Tuileries to defend the Royal Family. 
He was with the King throughout the 10th of August. 

When the Royal Family left the Legislative Assem- 
bly he found himself in a position of great danger. 
He took advantage of the semi-twilight in the lobby 
to destroy his lace ruffles, and hid his gold-laced hat 
and his sword under tle seats. Then he joined the 
crowd which was leaving the hall. But the difficulty 
was to pass from the entrance to the assembly hall to 
the gate of the drawbridge of the Tuileries without 
being recognised. In this space, and at the gate, were 
the pedple, excited by having taken the palace, and by 
the massacre of the Swiss, which had occupied them 
nearly all day. 

In crossing the garden, my grandfather noticed a 
child who had been hit by a bullet, and was moan- 
ing on the ground surrounded by several per- 
sons. He waled straight to the group, lifted the 
child in his arms without saying a word, and went on 
toward the gate, walking slowly and apparently quite 
absorbed in comforting thie littie child. 

His face was thus concealed, as he reached the gate 
and ordered the crowd outside. He was allowed to 

ass unsuspected ; and, still protected by his precious 

urden, he passed through the streets and neared the 
d’Haussonville mansion. ‘Then he left the child and a 
sum of money with a physican, with instructions that 
the little one should be given the best of care. 


i 4 
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PROMPT ACTION. 


THERE is a famotts quickenez of enterprise which is 
commonly known as “the spur of the moment.” 
Under its influence many great things have bcen 
accomplished. Mr. Irving Montague thus describes an 
interview with Mr. Thomas Cook, whose naine as ap 
“excursionist” is familiar to all readers. Mr. Mon- 

ue was then a young man, with his reputation asa 
painter and war artist yet to make. 

I was passing Mr. Cook’s office, when it suddenly 
struck me—not a new idea by any means—how de- 
lightful it would be to go to Paris, if I could only 
afford it. The advertisenients in his window had 
doubtless suggested it. Pondering thus, I went some 
distance in the dircction of Charing Cross, when, with- 
yut being actually uttered, the words “ Art and enter- 

rise, art and enterprise,” so tickled my tympanuw that 
aes constrained to return to that office. 

Was Mr. Cook in? 

He was. Was my business of a private nature? 

“Yes; certainly.” 

“Oh, then I'll go up and see,” said the clerk in the 
lower office. 

He presently reappeared, and directed me to a room 
on the first floor, where Mr. Thomas Cook was seated. 
- “T have an idea with refcrence to art and enter 
prise,” I began. 

“Art and enterprise!” He evidently thought I was 
either a harmless lunatic, or else supposed myself 
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some other Mr. Cook. “Art and 
there some mistake 1” 

No, there was no mistake, though I had some difii- 
culty in potting the idea into practical form. It was 
this—that if Mr. Cook was half as anxious to be pos- 
sessed of pictures of foreign places as I was to seo 
foreign p a coinbination of art and enterprise 
might be effected by which we should mutually benefit. 
I gave him a case in point. 

I want to go to Paris, but can't afford it. You, on 
the other hand, would like a picture, say, of Notre 
Dame 5 moonlight. You give mea return ticket to 
Paris—Notre Dame by moonlight will be added to your 
collection on my return.” 

“ And, pray, when did this enter your head?” 

“Five minutes ago.” 

“ And you put it in practice at once?” 

“Yes; why not? I'd nothing to lose.” 

“On the contrary, everything to gain,” said he. 

“ Just so.” 

At this point Mr. Cook said something down a 
speaking-tube, and a few ininutes afterwards a clerk 
entered and gave him a blue envelope, which he handed 
to me. 

“What's this?” I said, inquiringly. 

“ A first-class return ticket to Paris.” 

I was thunder-struck. 
nee But you don’t know me, Mr. Cook. My name even 
is——” . 

“Exactly. I'm quite willing to los: a return ticket 
to Paris, if 1 am wrong i my conjecture that you are 
right. { believe you to have had a bright idea, and I 
put it at once, as you say, into practice. To justify 
oe opinion remains with you. I must bid you 
good morning.” 

1 went away fully determined to produce the most 
marvellous moonlight that had ever been painted ; and 
pera from certain points of view, it was unique. 

uffice it to say, for years I travelled over all parts of 
Europe by a mutual arrangement of this kind with 
Mr. Cook ; and it was undoubtedly the experience thus 
obtained which gave me a zest, and titted me for the 
profession of my choice. 

—— 


oe 


TURKISH MONEY=-LENDERS. 


ToRKISH cities are infested with a host of brokers, 
and usurers called sara/s, who have no counting-room, 
no clerk, no desk, but who install themselves in the 
gateways, with a glass box divided into two compart- 
ments, in one of which glitter pieces of gold, silver, and 
brass, and in the other of which are heaped bundles of 
native and foreign bank-notes of a value usually 
extremely small. 

These sarafs are money-changers. This is their 
ostensible business ; but it is not sutlicient to enrich 
them. They ure also money-lenders, receiving from 
forty to fifty per cent. This is their real business ; it 
is a good and lucrative business, which has no sign, 
and which no one ever confesses being engaged in, but 
which enables one eventually to occupy @ tine house 
and large business apartments, 

They make loans on jewellery, diamonds, and govern- 
ment bonds, upon sound credit, upon dowries to be re- 
ceived, or inheritances that are expected ; and the 
lender exhibits in these transactions, which for others 
would be very risky, an insight, a judgment, that 
generally guarantees him against loss ; but this does 
not prevent him from dinning into the cars of the 
borrower the dangers that he runs, and frcm inaking him 
pay dearly for the risk. : 

L have hoes told, as a typical case, that a young 
Perote, the only son of a very wealthy man, who led a 
very fast life, presented himsclf one day to a ary 
and asked him to loan him a round sum of money. He 
offered the saraf as security the serious illness and 
approaching death of his father, and the inheritance 
that would follow. 

“ But your father may recover,” said the saraf. 

“ Impossible !” replied the young Perote. ‘“ He has 
chronic dropsy ; he cannot live morc than five days.” 

“No one aie this. Be nob put your trust in it. 

verything depends upon the physician.’ 

x The slystnion is Dr. L—,” replied the tender- 
hearted son. ; ; A 

“Exactly so; he is a very skilful physician, and you 
will see that he will pull his patient through all right. 
In any event, I cannot loan that amount at this 
moment. Come again the day after to-morrow.” 

The saraf utilised this any by going to the house 
of the physician named at the time that the latter 
made his visits in the city. He found the servant, and 
oilered him a generous gratuity if he would learn from 
his master the disease with which Mr. X——, the 
paticnt of the physician, was stricken ; whether it was 
mortal, aud if so, how many days still remained to the 
patient. : . : 

The servant obtained very quickly from his master 
all that the saraf desired to know, and he went imme- 
diately to assure the latter of the prompt and fatal 
issue of tho disease. When the young man returned, 
he found the money ready, signed the noto for a sum 
nearly double that given to hiw, and six wecks after 
paid the debt from the patrimony that he had just 


receivuu. 


ee Bor eee 
su r 
trots out a scheme for the invention of geet se 
ess tobacco. 
——_-go—___ 
“Waar did the poet mean when he called his country 
‘the land of the free and the home of the brave’ ?” 
“ He was probably referring to bachelors and married 
men,” said old Mr. Snithees sadly. 
—-go—__ 


“Why, what's the matter, Celia, dear. 
terribly despondent ?” 

_““T'm afraid George has been engaged ever 80 many 
pate before, and I thought I was his firstyand only 
love. 

“ Well, how do you know you are not?” 

“ After he proposed last night, I told him he must 
never kiss me until we were married, because I didn’t 
think it was proper.” 

“ Yes.” 


“Well, he kissed me right off, and said I didn’t mean 
aword of it. He knows too much.” 
ee 


Tue other day o little man was brought in before 
Judge Richards, of Texas, by a constable and two 
assistants for the offence of carrying two revolvers. 

“T told him,” said the Justice, “he must pay £5 and 
lose the weapons. At that the little fellow broke down, 
and actually cried. Finally, with tears streaming down 
his cheeks, he said, ‘Oh, judge, jes’ let me bid’em good- 
bye. Ma giv’ ’em to me, an’ f can’t go without handlin’ 
‘em jes’ once.’ I consented, and the moment he got the 
weapons he straightened up, and, levelling them, 
yelled, ‘I’d like tew seo the galoot as can get ma’s 
pistols now! I’m going on my journey!’ Nobody 
tried to stop him.” 

———— 


Country Epitor: “You have done me many 
favours, Mr. Richmann, and I shall certainly be glad 
to assist that young man by giving him work on my 

per, as you desire. But, as you admit he has no 

iterary talent, would it not be better to start him in 
some other business?” 

Mr. Richmann (a rural philanthropist) : “ Well, you 
see, it’s this way. I got interested in the young fellow 
while visiting at the gaol, an’ I felt I'd like ter help 
him ter start fresh, an’ earn an honest livin’.” 

Country Editor: “Of course.” 

Mr. Richmann: “Yes. Give every man a chance, I 
say. Well, I feel purty certain this young feller isa 
nat’ral born thief, an’I thought I’d start him where 
there wouldn't be anything to steal.” 

e 
————~t=-____ 
Ir was an intcresting time at the house of Dobbs, 


and finally, when the doctor came out into the hall, 
Dobbs was in a state of excitement equal to an election 


You look 


night. 
“Well, doctor ?”he said, inquiringly, and grabbing 
the pouysiciane coat-front with both hands. 


“Then I’m a ruined man !” 

“ Ruined !” was the surprised answer ; 
matter with you?” 

“ Why, doctor, for the last twenty years it’s been all 
I could do to meet the demands of iny boys for my old 
clothes ; and now, at my time of life, to have to 
commence to wear two pairs of trousers at once in order 
to keep up with the procession is more than I can 
undertake ; I sce ruin with a big R staring me in the 
face, and I can’t make a move to defend myself.” 

The doctor gave him a dose of chloral to quict L 
nerves. 
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RESULT OF MISSING WORD 
COMPETITION No. 3. 


Here is the Chartered Accountant’s statement with 
regard to the word which was omitted from the verses 
entitled A WHISPER that appeared on page 362 of 
issue for weck ending December 26th. 


“We certify that the sealed envelope handed to us by 
Pearson’s Weckly in conection with this competition has 
been opened and contained the wurd leas, 


Sbaa, Kein x Stake 
Chaforak Herr tarts 


Here is the verse in full :— 
"Tis whispered in the waving cas 
Where wanton zephyrs play, 
The ete sentence, “ Henry, please 
Do take your arm away.” 
Only 80 readers entered, 25 of whom sent the word 
leas, which means that the £4 to be divided yields 
3s. 2d. apiece with 10d. over. 


cee o vt 
“SOMETHING WEW AND 
STRANGE, 


Deder this heading we publish brief accounts of new 

curious iuuentions and discoveries. Should any 

‘Rave somthing exceptional of the kind which they 
communicate to 


fy 


Bike t0 the world 


eary glad Yf they will make this the medium for doing so. 


on an 


MoBLAND i 
Miss CHARLOTTE is ‘— 


farention—something which, she says, w: 
typewriter noiseless. 

. AFeenca physician claims to have discovered 
a means of obtaining an iinprint of an that has 
toached a piece of paper or of a foot has trodden 
@he floor. By chemical menns, he makes visible slight 
tences of perspiration or sebaceous deposit. 

Tue English Petroleum j.amp Company, 22, 
Granville Street, Birmingham, have invented a patent 

i rtable heating stove, for the lp cen of 
warming bree and for use in halls and conserva- 
teries. It is guaranteed to burn absolutely sweet and 
without smoking. 

A woveLty is being produced by Messrs. Dent, 
Abcroft, & Co. called the “Lizard” glove. This is 
wade of French kid, treated in such a manner as to 

all the appearance of a fine lizard-skin. The 
are very soft and delicately beautiful. Ty 
wil appeal at once to those to whom quict taste, wi 
cuigizality, is an attraction. 

“Ir you want a good ballroom floor you 
had better Turnerize it.” ‘This is a phraso that will 
geen become frequent m the moatlis of ball-givers, 
jedging from the amount of pesranage that is being 

en to Turner's ballroom polish. he preparation 
requires sprinkling, and it claims to convert 
of any area, no matter how rough, into some- 
thing a ing a sheet of ice in five minutes. 
Phe polish, which is sold at tho price of 33. 3d., post 
can be obtained from Mr. Turner, at 299, Oxford 

, Manchester. 


Tue claim is made for Arkansas of furnishing 
he Ginest whetstones for the sharpening of fine- 
teolz to be found in the world, there being in that 
Btate remarkable beds of the substance novoculite, 
“whioh is a deposit of ao flinty nature, usually com- 
bined with limostone, the reck thus aed 
, ying @ ce peculiarly 
Mitable for grinding. pe nied furnishes the entire 
ly of novocatite for the United States, and also a 


part of the e t demand. Tho main deposit 
vee material is ‘ 


simp! 
a floor 


ound in one hill about 500 feet 
. It is a very beautiful stone, of snowy white- 
mesa, and is costly because, owing to its extreme hard- 
meee, it eth = be out by Siamiond dust. woe the 
sharpening of keen-edged tools, razors excep novo- 
ealite is regarded as unrivalled. ‘ 
We recently described in these columns a 
t horseshoe, devised for obviating the use of nails: 
'e have now particulars sent us of a company which 
has been registered under the title of Benfield, Limited. 
It is intended to take over patents for horseshoes 
which are made of softened steel and claim to be 
lighter and more durable than ordinary shoes. They 
are fitted easily and tirmly by clips without nails and 
Without heating. When required for use on wood 
pavement or upon slippery roads, the bottom surface 
of the steel shoe is a ¥ Ag = —e with a 
strong projecting rib of india-rubber, thus giving to 
the animal a safe footing. The shoe doseevrag tel. 
for nothing can be more unpleasant than to see the 
desperate cfforts made by horses to keep their footi 
nm our roadways at this time of year. Fall 
iculars of the shoe may be obtained of Mr. T. 
tchings, at 143, Cannon Beneath, E.C. 
i Tue task of the expert who endeavours to 
detect forgeries and fraudulent alterations of writing 
ca difficult. It is likely to be simplified by the appli- 
cation of discoveries recently made by M. Bruylants, 
When a satin-finishel paper is partially moistened, 
dried, and then exposed to iodine vapour, the part 
which was moistened takes a violet tint, and the rest 
becomes yellow or brown. draps of water are 
allowed to fall on the smooth-finished paper, and to 
dry and then the paper is dipped in water, dried, and 
exposed to iodine vapour, the places where the 
Gret drops fell can be distinguished. If a paper on 
which erasures have been made is ex to iodine 
vapour, the roughened surface takes a different tint 
to that portion t 
the erasure has beer pithy made, only the ink or 
pencil-lead being rubbed away, and the mark left in 
the tibre of the paper, the iodine vapour causes the 
eels te reappear. This is because wherever the 
paper has been roughened, more iodine is absorbed 
than by a smooth surface. This test is effective three 
months after the making of the alteration. The dis- 
covery of the action of iodine on partially-moistened 
paper led to M. Braylant’s bar of its action on 
a partially-roughened surface, and to his invention of a 
m of “invisible” writing using & glass point 
Soped in water. This tracer mes visible when 
ened ‘te iodine vapour. 


t has not been tampered with. If. 


in France ‘oy We Dean, sack wal’ give © coat, 


rs. 


regular light for twestty-fear hou: 


Masses. Wu. Hawt & Studley, eend us 
eo ia ba al which 


Mr. Atzarr Avecen, af % Geeeters 


Barnley, has again done the art of Orystoleum paint- 
ing a sorvion. in edition to his Oleccine, whieh will 
elear photog without he has 
brought out a which he will prevent the 


pictures fading or the white spots appearing after the 


icture has been painted. The price 1s one shilling per 
Fottle; postage threepence extra. 
Aw invention has recently been patented b: 


Monsieur Girardau in connection with chi rs mail- 
carts which isa great improvement on anything yet 
attempted. An ordinary mail-cart, which measures 
twenty inches in width, can be closed to six and half 
inches, occupying about one-third its ordinary space. 
The folding 1s in a very expeditious manner, 
for, by raising the seat of the cart and pressing the 
shafts together, the cart is closed ina moment. The 
collapsible mail-cart will be particu useful in tho 
household, as it can be placed in a small space or even 
suspended by a rail driven into a wall. 

AN ingenious hub-brake fér cycles has been 
invented by Mr. D. L. sean) Hanover Works, Man- 
rap; reply ee es er n the side of aither a 
back or a front wheel hub is fixed a cone about three 
inches in diameter, which is concentric with the axle. 
Overlapping this cone, but not touching it, is a hollow 
cone, which is loose upon a quick-threaded screw that 
forms part of the axle. hen this cone is turned 
slightly on the thread of the screw, it moves sideways, 

the two cones come into contact with each other. 
To cause greater resistance a strip of leather is 
fastened to the face of the overlapping cone. The 
brake is applied by the usual system of rod and lever, 
one great advantage being that as soon as the pres- 
sure is taken off the lever, the cone on the hub auto- 
matically works the overlapping cone away from it, 
so that the rider can rest assured that his brake is 
perfectly free from the hub, a statc of things by no 
means the case with the present system of band- 
Several of the large cycle makers are going 
to manufactare this brake to use on ines, 
so no difficulty sheald be experienced im st age 
machines fitted with them. They are simple, an 
im ¢heir favour. 


Jt any reader of Pearson's WEgkLY wishes to com- 
municate with an expert perenne. an idea for a patent, 
ia 


cannot get out of order—a great th’ 


let him write to the Editor of paper, markiny the 
envelope Patent. The letter will be handed to a gentle- 
man well known tm connection with patents, who will 
put himself in communication with tts sender. 
—————— eet 


ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS 
OF MEN. 


Miss Hope Tempie, the popular composer, is 
writing an opera. 


Miss Winirrep Emery, tife popular actress, 
thinks that well-fitting gowns are half the battle on 
the stage. 

M. pe Biowrrz, THe Tinks’ correspondent 
in Paris, declares that he once reported a speech of 
two columns and a half from memory. 


Prorgssor Oscak LizBricw professes to have 
discovered another cure for consumption. It is said 
to cause no fever and to be in no way dangerous. 

Parncg Bismarck has had all his family to 
spend Christmas with him. The ex-Chancellor is in 
excellent health and spirits, and never misses his walk 
before breakfast. He gets over the ground quickly, 
and the casual observer would never take him fora 
man of over pelle Eber ae i age. At lanch on Christ- 
mas Eve he emptied the first glass of champagne to 
the health of the young Emperor of Germany. 


Gzorces Enrrgt, the engineer who built and 
designed the famous iron tower in Paris, is a strong, 
sturdy-looking man, with hair only just now turning 
grey. He lives near the Bois de Boulogne, in one of the 
gay city’s prettiest suburbs, and takes a long ride every 
morning in order to clear his brain for the coming 
day’s work. The tower which bears his name has 
brought him more fame than money, and he works ag 
hard as ever at his profession. Whenever royalties 
visit Paris, the first ing hey want to see and have 
explained to them is the Kiffel Tower, and the engineer 
may be seen nearly every day showing a party 
of distinguished visitors over his creation. The 


book, and also the in 


alue, for 
every auteeranh on it will be unmistakably authentio. 


tit has cnme boone ‘her wa 
Mus. J.B. the widow of the historian, 
lectures very 5 ee ees 


Mapame Maarr Rozz hassuag “Carmen” five 
hundred times ;, but her favourite part is that of 
Margaret in “ Faust.” 

Tr is said that Mr. Gladstone has received 
about £130,000 from the State while in office during 
the course of thirty years. - 


Jutian Hawrnorne’s powers of work are 
enormous. He once wrote ily for twenty-six 
hours without stopping, after which he took a walk, 
and then slept for eighteen hoars. 


Gl bly aie of te dag Se be 
cessfu artists e day. wi 
almost as soon as she could walk. Classical Wabi ects 
interest her most, and her most successful! picture was 
“ Ariadne deserted by Thesseus.” ; : 


Tue eldest sister of the little King of Spain has 
a perfect passion for needlework. She is eleven years 
ald, and since her eighth beciigtnys 3 has hardly ever 
been seen without needlework in her hand. She has 
furnished a whole wardrobe, down to the sheets and 
blankets, for her little sister. Every article was cut 
out and made without any assistance. 


Lavy Fiprence Drx1g isa bright sy mpathetic- 
looking woman. She is an ardent advocate of women's 
rights of all sorts, and has converted her husband toher 
a ap ae res much of the a in L ipapevens and 
spends most of her time writing novels with a purpose. 
Lady Florenceis passionately fond of vacktton. and 
when on beard wears a peculiar kind of sailor's costume. 
She declares that ladies are in every way fitted for the 
duties of a soldier's life, and would be quite willing to 
command a regiment of Amazons to-morrow if the 
Duke of Cambridge would commission her to form a 
company. , 
MapaMeE SEVERINE is the leading French lady 
journalist. She writes five leaders a week, and ber 

omé is situated in a house where six dailies are 
printed and published. She writes about the thousand 
and one things that are more suitably dealt with by a 
woman than aman. She always takes the side of these 
who are and is famed for her recommendations 
to . &§ stady @ black marble slab, on 
which is encrusted the first bullet fired in the = 


Decazville strike. Under the bullet are insori 
familiar words, “ Lead cannot TOY mn oe A 
deputation of miners brought it to Madame erine, 
who had written an interesting article in their 
favour. Madame Severine is still a young-looking 
woman, and wields as forcible a pen as any writer in 
France. 


Ropotpa JULIAN is a marked Parisian per- 
sonality. Himself an artist of no mean ability, he 
owns and directs seventeen studios in the French 
capital, and has among his teachers all the best Conti- 
nental artists. Everything has been carefully arranged 
from both a British and French point of view. Each 
ladies’ studio is mothered by a matron who looks after 
the comfort of her you sage No man, with the 
exception of M. Julian himself, or the professor, is 
allowed, on any b pig es whatever, to enter this 
garden of girls. If a father or brother, not knowing 
this rule, happens to turn up, he is politely asked to 
wait in the passage or walk in the street. Once a 
inonth a bronze medal and prize of £4 are given for the 
best study from life, the prize being adjudged by all 
the professors. M. Julian himself spends the whole 
day going from studio to studio. He is popular with 
his students, and has turned out most of the best 
artists of the day. 


Evczng Gampart, the Spanish consul at 
Nice, may be said to be the veteran picture dealer of 
the world. His Leben ao is fall of masterpieces, 
the result of his long collecting. M. Gambuart is now an 
old whitehaired wan ; it was he who gave Rosa Bon- 
heur her first important commission. Frith’s “ Derby 
Day” was painted for him, and there is hardly an 
artist on either side of the water who does not owe 
some at least of his success to this picture dealer. 
Gambart speaks English perfectly, and always Pretes 
doing business with natives of Great Britain. Duri 
the winter of 1866 the great financial scare whi 
culminated in the disastrous day known in the annals 
of the Stock Exchange as Black Friday, lost Gambart 
over £50,000, this , the result of sudden 
loss _of custom from his wealthy city clients 
Gambart’s method was ingenious, and suited both 
the artists and himself ; he made an ar ent with 
rising young painters that a should give him the 
whole of their time for a stated period of months or 
ears. This is why M. Gambart #o many 
ne examples sage yard done by great artista 
Among other curios, the Spani & 
snuff-box, of bar 3 2 #P. Sales of the smallest 
ioture ever painted « rs miniatare 
Of wpm ‘lauibe lying down by the side of a heep. 


SIR JOMN LUBBOCK, M.P., MAN OF 
(BANKER, AND 


—, to open free libraries and 
SS for ie 5 pee, the President of the 
Londoners. ae cakes wall aol th ejay ne erally 
to the po! enerally 
iving his hearers some idea fo take boned ath Shee 
tr se John is above all a practical and large-hearted 
man of i acience, and t! ht for others. 
now MP. for the London University, and 
also one of the busiest and most hard-working bankers 
in London, Sir John yet finds time to be President of 
the London County Council ; and it is gr to the 
honour of fhat Doty. who ane pernaps rex le for 
their noneonformity and caliam, that they have 
ghosen for their head a prominent Liberal Unionist. 
Their trust has not been misplaced, Sir John speaks 
with enthusiasm of the L.C.C., and has the highest 
opinion of the vast amount of good achieved by this 
representative gathering of his fellow citizens. His 
holi from City work, and leisuretime, he spends at 
High adeautiful old country h situated in the 
woodland country near Farnboroa Sin Roni whiaiisi] 
went to see him the other day. There he finds ample 
opportunities for prosecuting his studies in natural 
gnience. 


tea 

Sir John docs most-of his literary work in a spacious 
study lined Lag leg =e yee aide a 
fine expanding - bound: y distant hills, is 
visible. He connec that it is bettor to wear out 

to rust out, and he husbands his time in a 
methodieal fashion; indeed, method, energy, and 


geniality seem Fad be characteristic of ee mon. He; 
early, eontmues to accomplish some j 
seri Gra i fs 


breakfast, when probably many 
own clerks have not yet seen daylight. He could not 
otherwise have attained his present eminent position. 

As far hack as the year 1750 there was founded, at 
No. 11, Mansion House Street, the banking establich- 
ment of which Sir John William Lubbock, third 
baronet of the name, was afterwards partner and head. 
The firm removed to that great but somewhat 
dingy eontre fiscal operations, Lombard Street, 
wi has been tho scene of its rise to a foremost posi- 
tion in the banking world. 

Sir John William Lubbock was not only a banker, he 
was well known as the Treasurer and Life President of 
the Royal Society, and as the author of numerous 
astronomical and mathematical treatises which are still 
acce as authorities. His son, Sir John Lubbock, 
was born in Eaton Square, some fifty-six years ago. 
His early education began at a private school, from 
whence he went to Eton, but his studies at King 
Edward's College were cut short at the early age of 
fourteen, when he was summoned to take his place in 
the bank because the state of health of his father’s two 
partners made it desirable that he should be at once 
initiated into the mysteries of finance. Giving close 
attention te the intricacies of the business, and aiming 
at a complete mastery of its details, he qualitied him- 
self atan unusually early age for the part he was to 
take in the management of the bank. 

Ase banker, Sir John Lubbock’s great feat was the 
introduction of country clearing, which has done so 
much to abridge the mechanical labour of bankers’ 
clerks, and, of course, therefore, to fncilitate busincss. 
Sir John’s hogar was first alate to “—" pepo 
question investigating the working igs own 
bank. In those days all cheques drawn on country 
banks had to be sent, on clearing, to the individual 
banking honses—thus, a provincial bank taking in 
the oourse of the day two hundred cheques drawn on 
a hundred bankers scattered all over the country, had, 
of course, to write a hundred separate letters. 

These cheques are now all sent to the clearing-house, 
and at theclose of aday’s operations the balance payable 

or toany Sauk sectiled byechenue forthediticrence, 
which the ingpector of the clearing-house pasees 
through a special account at the Bank of England. 
As emacs era the London bankers, Sir John 
algo superintended clearing. 

But Sir John Lubbock is better known to the great 
meoty of bis fellow-citizens as a vaturalist. The 
influence hehaserercised on natural science isenormons, 
and the mere enumeration of his works is sufficient to 
prove the acc of this assertion. Buffon said, 


from the Lubbeok family’s beaatifu. 
Sir John has devoted 


most . 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


Sir John handles the creature ina very charming 


treated, will we oeke kate cond Sir John 
a tame for upwards 
of a year, and found it an attractive most faithful 
oat i ee pert rife meg cy 
in inferior to was 
but — downright dishonesty and preying on one 
another. 


Atone time Sir John delivered various lectures 
before the British Association and the Royal Insti- 
tution on ants, bees, and wasps, and these discourses, 
inde tly of their value as actual additions to 
human knowledge, have reached thousands in the 
form of a velume belonging to the International 
Science series, which is now in its tenth edition. 

Sir John Lubbock added archeology to his other 
studies, and his researches in this subject were finally 
collected and published under the title of Presisroric 
Tuags, as illustrated by ancient remains and the man- 
ners and customs of modern savages. This is perhaps 
the most remarkable of all Sir John’s works, and 
has been translated into almost every European 
language. 

It would be impossible to enumerate all Sir Jolin 
Lubbock's ee the scientific and antiquarian 
journals will be found upwards of a hundred memoirs, 
great and small, by the indefatigable toilcr, who 

; accomplished so much in so comparatively short 
a time. 

Sir John entered Parliament in the year 1870 as 
Liberal member for Maidstone, and has since suc- 
ceeded in passing sixteen measures through the House 
of Coinmons ; and the interests of at least onc side of 
So dro education have been cared fcr by him in a 

ili to amend the Acts relating to free libraries. But 
of all the long liste af useful enactments which he has 
succeeded in placing on the Statute Book, thero 33 one 
which will be for all time inseparably associated with 
his name, and redound to his lasting credit. 

Of all the saints in his limited calendar, there is 
assuredly one before whom the weary clerk should 
present a grateful orison. His name 1s “St. Lubbock,” 
and he, perhaps, better deserves canonisation than a 
number of those who have a more pontilical claim 
to the dignity. He added four new statute holidays 
to those already in existence, with a result that has 
been in every way satisfactory to both employers and 
employed ; and it must be a pleasant thing for Sir 
John to see the thousands of bright faces on Bank 
Holiday morning, and to be able to say to himself, I 
have achieved this great boon for my fellow-country- 
men and women !” 

Millions bless his name for the four additional statute 
holidays he added to the very few then in existence, 
and it will be scen, as time progresses, what a boon are 
these days of rest and pleasure, the only holidays, 
by the way, which any Legislature has ever enacted 
for pes good of its people, for all others are eculcsias- 
tical. 2 

A lecture delivered by Sir Jolin somne four years azo 
at the Working Men’s College first started the dis- 
cussion anent the best hundred books. 

“People have erroneously believed,” said Sir John 
Lubbock to me, “ that I considered the hundred books 
I mentioned the best books in the world. They forget 
that I did not draw up the list as that of the hundred 
best books, but, which is very different, of those which 
are best worth reading. For instance, as regards the 
SHEKING and the ANALEcTs of Confucius, I iust con- 
fess that 1 do not greatly admire either, but I recom- 
mended them because they are held in the most 
profound veneration by the Chinese race, containing 
400,000,000 of our fellow men. I may add that both 
works are quite short.” 

“Your list of the hundred books must have given 
rise to much interesting discussior{?” 

“Well, I was surprised at the great divergence of 
opinions expressed. Nine lists of some length were 
published by Tne Patt Matt GazerTr, being, in truth, 
answers to questions put to various eminent men. 
These lists contained some three hundred works not 
mentioned by me, and yet, strange to say, there was 
not one single book that occurred in every list, or 
even in hal of them, and only about half a dozen that 
appeared in more than half of the nine.” 

“And your own list, Sir John, have you left that as 
-ou first wrote it ?” 

“ Had the majority of the people consulted concurred 
in their recommendations I would have availed myself 
of their help, but as they differed so greatly * allowed 
my list to remain almost as 1 first proposed iv, adding, 
however, Kalidcsa’s SAKUNTALE ; oR, [ue Lost Rina, 
and Schiller’s Wituenm TELL, and omitting, in con- 
sequence, Lucretius and Miss Austin.” 

“ And how did you make up the list ?” 

“J abstained for obvious reasons from mentioning 
works by living authors, though from those of Tenny- 
son, Ruskin, and many others I have myself derived 
the xeenest enjoyment; and I omitted works on 


i with one er two exceptions, because the sub- ' 
acience, wi pare’y ns, 


ject is se progressive, I to pick out the ‘books 


391 


most uently mentioned with roval those 
wee hen soteivad divaenty acincii-oetie v3 tp. eee 
of reading, and ventured to include some which, though 
less frequently mentioned, were especial favourites of 


own. 
“Tho Bir John Lubbock is due the system of examina- 
tion fer bankers’ clerks, similar in method to the 
bad applic or for clereships euxurined, sad somnteck 
I or ips exam some 
their chance of obtaining capable young men. Now the 
examination conducted City of Peecdon 
results in securing thoroughly qualified men to 
the various poste in these palatial edifices, where geld, 
silver, or their equivalent in cheques or scrip, represent 
the stock in trade. 

When Plutarch was asked what he was going to aay 
about the career of the elder Pliny, he replied that 
“it would be casior to record the things he knew wot 
than to enumerate tho things he knew.” This remark 
” es to tho subject of the present article, for Sir 

n Lubbock is so versatile a scholar, so earnest a 
student, so learned a naturalist, and so hard a worker, 
that he seems to have crowded three men’s lives into 
one. 

————————j—__ 

How curious it is to talk of doctors paying visita 
Everyone knows that the visits pay the doctor. 
—— 

“Papa,” said little Freddy, whose nautical know- 
ledge is a little mixed, “when ships beat their record 
do they do it with their spankers ?” 

—————___ 

A Provext May.—Brown: “My dear fellow—two 
umbrellas! What on earth is that for?” 

Jones: “ Why, in case I leave one anywhere.” 

=a 

Teacner: “Parse, ‘court.’” 

Pupil: “Court, a verb, active, indicative mood, 
present tense, aud agrees with ull the girls in the 
neighbourhood.” 


oo 


Our little James, four and a half years old, was 
pointing out a cow toa playmate : 

“See the bell round her neck,” he said ; “do you 
know what that is for? That's what she rings when 
she wants to tell the calf that dinuer is ready.” 


eS ee eee 

Turek years ago there was prepared for the 
Punchestown races, a special train, two of the car- 
riages of which were reserved respeotively for “His 
Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant,” and for “Sir B.C. 
Guinness, Bart.” A railway porter improved the 
occasion by writing in chalk on one carriage, “For his 
Ex,” and on the other “For his XX.” 
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‘A FEW ANIMAL PECULIARITIES. 
Tax’ reason that anything of a red colour excites 


‘<2 intarinten the ox tribe, is because red is the 
being long abate th Sree i he rhile eting: 

upon the green e while ing, 
when they espy anyeaing red it impresses their sight 
swith a greatly incrensed intensity. The same effect is 
doubtless produced upon all grazing animals by a red 


- 

All animals which chew the cud have cloven feet. 

Sheep have no teeth in the upper jaw. In the hottest 

the animals are found most to approach man ; 

.and those in each great zoological division possess 

the isation the most complex and the faculties 

most developed ; while in the polar regions are found 

beings occupying a rank but little elevated in 

the zoological series. The apes, for example, are limi- 
ted to the hottest regions. 

There is no country in which the raven is not found 
native. ‘The margin of the desert, of the jungle, or of 
the forest, in the hottest climates; the heights of 
alternate cliff and copse in temperate climates ; or the 
rocks and heaths, and even the lichen-clad margins of 
the inhabited regions ncar the poles, are all equally 
its abod 

Both 
but most birds are able to move only one. 
is partial to kittens as an article of food, and finds 
them an easy and wholesome prey ; and the cats 
reciprocate by a love for young storks. The frog, 
owing to its peculiar structure, cannot breathe wit) 
the mouth open ; and if it were forcibly kept open the 

animal woald dic of suffocation. 

es swallow their food hastily and without 
mastication, becauso they are ditiged unceasingly to 
open and close the jaws for the purpose of respiration, 
and cannot !ong retain food in the mouth when shut. 

The eyes of hares ore never closed, as they are 
unprovided with the eyelids. Instead of these they 
have a thin membrane which covers the eye when 
asleep, and probably also when at rest. This membrane 
folds like a curtain in the corner of the eye, an? *,. va 
instantaneous action Hies back when sight is re.juired, 
and leaves the eye immediately and fully open for the 
exercise of sight. 

The deer is furnished with supplementary bre: thiug 
plas. in addition to the nostrils. and this would aj penr 

aan extraonlinury provision of Nature givin. 

pst of the chase a freer resphation Tortoises. 

Arties have nv teeth. 

The cucko> deposits her ergs in tha nests-of other 
—birds bécuase sheds cia largest of tho insectivorous 
_ birds, and rejuires a gr at quantity of fgod, for which 

he must make ecor.stan! search, Sho places her eggs in 

e nests of olher birds with } > foot, for if she sat 
upon the adopted nest while laying the egg the weight 
of-her body would disarrange the nest and cause it to 


en. 

The crocodile devours all kinds of birds he can get but 
one, the zic-zac. It is said that when the crocodile comes 
on shore, he opens his jaws and this bird enters and 
swallows tlieleeches which are found about the animal’s 
jaws and teeth, and which have collected there owing 
to the creature being for so long a time in the water. 
The relief attlorded by having tlhe lecches withdrawn 
euinees the crocodile to tolerate the presence of the 

ird. 

The faculty the chameleon has of changing its 
eolour has been attributed to the protective instinct 
of the animal, by which it seeks to render itself less 
observable to enemies by assuming tho colour of the 
bed on which it lies. Soine naturalists attribute this 
change of colour to tlic distention of the chameleon’s 
body, which occasions differences in the cuticle, atfecting 

ts reflective properties ; others that the animal has 
the power of throwing into its skin a different pig- 
ment or colouring matter from the blood ; and others 
to a peculiar nervous or galvanic action. 


e. 
mandibles of the parrot’s beak are moveable, 
The stork 
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heart of Pel 
left him con’ 


le. 

How she had Jed him on and on, further and further 
into the net, until there was no escape, and then! 
The bitterness of that moment when she explained to 
him, tearfully (for she felt a pang of remorse in the 
midst of her hollow triumph), why she cquid never be 
his! Now she was going away, and he would never 
see her more. 

“Tt was best,” she said, “since things were thus, 
that he should not.” / 

“ Miss Comeround—Clara,” he murmured, in low and 
broken tones, “I ain’t going to fling it into your face 
how ye fooled me, now that yer goin’ away. I wish 
now, as I’ve wished a hundred times, that ye hadn't 
never come here; but what’s done can’t be undid. 
After yer gone, I’m goin’ too—fur off to for’in lands.” 

As he spoke these words hc held her trembling hand, 
and g at the distant horizon with misty eyes, 

“Tm sorry,” she said, with a little sob—“I’m so 
awfully sorry it happened, Mr. Springbottom ; but you 
oughtn’t to go away just on that account, you know. 
Your father needs you to help him on the farm, and 
you'll soon find some nice little girl whom you'll think 
a good deal more of than you do of me.” 

“Never! I ain’t never going to marry, an’ as for 
staying here, where we've walked and talked when 
the work was done, [ couldn’t stand it. I’m going to 
sea in the navy, and I hope you'll think sometimes of me 
when there's his storms, and how I may be wrecked 
somewheres off an iron coast.” 

“Oh, don’t, Mr. Springbottom ; you'll positively 
make me cry again, and I’ve nearly cried my eyes out 
already over this unfortunate affair. I'd do oe 
for you that T could—you know IT wenld; and I care 
| for you, too ~you know [ do—only not is that way.” 


| Clara,”--tus voice was husky with emotion--—” give 


Pheartand be bumed with ae? Peat is my last re- 


| quest.” fd 
ie Myo sd Kaeo} mutale, She tis ate 
warty eta ce de 


das ad ' 
biped re ages ve Ve etad 
Pe eee ty.) .g. 


wae d kes 
ing the circlet of gold with its stong setting. 
“Te’'s smatlor’n i thought it was,” he mused ; 
reckon it’) fit Em’line. Prob'ly that city high flyer 
thinks she’s made a great mash, an! I’m willin’ she 
| should s longs she’s saved ine two pounds on an engage- 
ment ring for my girl.” 


fo 


Can tripping up an objectionable policeman be de- 
scribed as laying down the law 3 
en 
Enterprise can hardly go farther than this effort 
of a grocer: “ Fresh eggs, warm from the hen.” 
je. 


A VERSIFIER may make poetic licence cover spelling 
and pronunciation, but only the gasman can trifle 


with the meter, 
———_~f-—__- 

Pretty Little Lady : “ Are these oranges sweet 1” 

Gallant Old Grocer: “ They ought to be. You've 
been looking at them for some time.” 

—~f-—___ 

Tue following advertisement lately appeared in a 
provincial paper : “ Wanted, by a lady in Hampshire, 
for a charitable concert, an ‘amateur performer upon 
the bassinette.—Address, Lady X.,” etc. 


a 


Envy.— Smyth, the ‘amateur t, has discharged 
his housemaid because he was jealous of her.” e 

. Sh of ier Why ?” 

‘Well, you see, she appears in print every morni 
and he doesn’t.” = 


“Doctor,” said a lady to her physician, “don’t you 
think the small bonnets the ladies wear nowadays 
have a tendency to produce congestion of the brain ye 

“No, madam. When you see one of those bonnets 
there is no brain to congest.”, 


a Sy 


Jinks : “Have you selected a trade for your » 

Winks: “I shall make a plumber of hia” Bae 

Jinks: “ Has he a bent that way?” 

Winks: “ He’s born for it. Tell him to do a thing 
inane and he won't think of it again for a 
wee a 


A TIMID man, living alone in the outskirts of Liver- 
ool, has hit upon a novel device for scaring away 
urglars. Each night upon retiring he places a hu 
pt of boots outside of every room door in the 
ouse to convey the impression that every chamber is 
occupied by an able-bodied man. A burglar who "si 
pened to break in would think he had struck a hote 


m> that there little ring en yer es os to wear next my 


g go bien . dt 5 Fit 3, 
minutes later Peleg Spiga waa closely examin | 
“but | | 
| unpleasantness which sometimes accrues from a Wen 


accordi he cannot be arrested for debt, nor can 
his wifes 1 lw in his lifetime nor after his death, if 
she is still his widow, because peerosses, whether 
they are such “by birth, creation, or 7 marriage, 
are entitled to the same privilege in this and other 
res; as rs. Peers, however, like other men, 
are liable to aaa for treason, felony, or breach 
of the peace. 

Again it is said that peers are not compelled to 
answer writs of subpcena ; but this is at least question- 
able, for the most distinguished of all our peers has 
been summoned by subpoena to give evidence, and has 
obeyed the writ. The fact is, that members of either 
House of Parliament are not privileged to disobey a 
subpeena issuing from the High Court of Justice, and 
that such privilege in this respect as they possess is 
contined to proceedings as between the two Houses. 
In other words, a peer cannot be subpeenaed to attend 
the House of Commons, and vice versd. Another 
privilege enjoyed by every nobleman—in the strict 
sense on the word—is that in cases of treason or felony 
he is to be tried by his peers, although in those of 
misdemeanour only, like an ordinary man. 

The style “Right Honourable,” strictly speaking, is 
appropriate only to members of Her Majesty’s Privy 

uncil, but it is also applied to all titles below that of 
marquis. A marquis, however, is styled ‘“ Most 
Honourable,” and ao duke “Most Noble,” and the 
consorts of all peers are by courtesy styled in the same 
manner as their husbandsare. A baron, when formally 
addreased by the sovereign, is called “ Our ret trusty 
and well-beloved”; a viscount or earl, “Our right 
trusty and well-beloved cousin 3” @ marquis, “O-: 
right trusty and entirely-beloved cousin”; whil: «. 
duke is “Our right trusty and right entirely-belov: «i 
cousin and councillor.” 

As to the question of the effect of titled persis 
intermarrying with commoners, the principle is this: 
—A peer may ennoble his consort, but a peeress cannot 
ennoble her husband ; and to state this principle more 
generally, we may say that, while a woman al. ays 
takes her husband's rank in any walk of life, q wan 
does not always rise to his wife's level ; hence tho 


“marrying beneath her,” as the phrase Of 
course, we mean where the disparity in the co.ial 
position of the parties is very marked indeed ; ‘vt «, 
woman with a handle to her name, whether }: |. i. 
her own right, or by courtesy, or acquired by -na:- 


riage, may retain this handle throughout her life |. ui 
many, but not all, circumstances. 

Thus, if the daughter of a duke, marquis, or earl 
marry a commoner, she will still be called “Lady” 
Elizabeth, or whatever her Christian name ma a 
but taking, of course, the patronymic of her husband. 
Similarly, the daughter of a viscount or baron marry- 
ing a commoner, will become the Honourable Mrs. 
a ea Brown, or Robinson, ie If, however, the 

jaughter of any peer marry another peer, her courtes 
title becomes merged in the one of her husband ; but 
if the daughter of a duke, marquis, or earl marry a 
baronet—say, “Sir Samuel Pickwick,” she will not be 
called ‘ y Pickwick” simply, but will be called 
“Lady So-and-So Pickwick,” just as if she had married 
@ commoner pure and simple. : 

If the daughter of a viscount or baron, however, 
were to marry Sir Samuel, she would become not only 
Lady Pickwick, but, retaining her courtesy designation 
would correctly be called the Honourable Lady Pick- 
wick. Accordingly, any ress in her own righ 
marrying a commoner still retains her nobility, but a 
peeress merely so by marriage, intermarrying as a 
widow with a commoner, has no further claim to her 
dignity, because she acquired and held it only hy 
marriage, and when she marries again the dignity is, 
80 to speak, exhausted. 

Now, while peers and peeresses, like all other persons, 
May marry whomsoever they pleasc, members of the 
Royal Family do not enjoy this liberty. By an Act of 
Parliament passed in the year 1772, it is declared that no 
descendant of George II. (other than the issue of prin- 
cesses married, or who may marry into foreign families) 
shall be capable of contracting matrimony without 
the previous consent of the reigning sovereign and his 
heirs, signified under the great seal, declared in council, 
and entered in the books of the Privy Council. This 
stringent statute, known as the Royal Marriage Act, 
was passed in consequence of the displeasure caused to. 
King bg ILL by the marriage of his brothers, the 
Dukes of Cumberland and Gloucester, the former with 
a Mrs. Horton, and the latter with the Countess- 
Dowager of Waldegrave. As may be supposed, such a 
bill was not easil in the legislature of a country . 
whose watchword 1s freedom, and, as a matter of fac 
the opposition to it in both houses was vehement 
determined, the bill subsequently passing into law 
only after a considerable struggle, : 
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FACTS, 


A Huwoo jury consists of five persons. 

xan hendred thousand people speak Welsh. 

Tas whale has a thicker skin than any other animal. 
Pea people are computed to spend £1,200,000 

ly. 

Tuerg are but six schools in Ireland where Irish is 
taught. 

Mrz. Exszor puts down the earnings of our steam 
fleet at £96,500,000. 

THERE are about 1,000,000 pespie in Victoria, and 
about 3,300 hotels. This gives the very fair propor- 
tion of a hotel to every 300 persons. 

Ir has just been discovered by one of the heads of 
departments of the London and North-Western Rail- 
way that that company issues Yearly fifty tons of rail- 
way tickets. 

Asour £191,000,000 worth of new timber is used in 
Europe every year, and £78,000,000 in the United 
States. It is a curious fact that timber and gold are 
almost the only articles that have not declined greatly 
in value during the last decade. 


Ir a division of the land of the whole globe were 
made, each one would only have a small piece. Some 
one has figured it out that, taking the whole land 
surface of the globe into consideration, there are on an 
average, twenty-two and a half acres to each person. 


Common Worps AnD Ipgas.—Dr. Jastrow records 
some experiments he has been making with various 
individuals in order to discover what words and ideas 
are most common. He set twenty-five men and 
twenty-five women to write down as quickly as pos- 
sible the first hundred words which cane into their 
minds, Out of these 5,000 words he finds only 2,024 
different, some of the words being used many times in 
the fifty lists of words. He finds also that women are 
more inclined men to use the same words as one 


another, and that their ideas, as we might perhaps 
naturally suppose, run greatly on articles of dress. 


Fuicut or Eacies.—A curious and unusual sight has 
been witnessed by the inhabitants of Bjelgorod, in the 
south of Russia. An enormous flight of eagles was aden 
to fly past the town and settle in an adjacent forest. 
The woodmen who were in the forest fled in dismay 
from the place. It is well they did, for when their 
unwelcome visitors had taken their departu it was 
found that they had devoured ten horses, scveral shee 
and a vast number of smaller animals. The grou 
where they alighted was strewn with feathers, All 
the birds of the neighbourhood have been so terrified 
that they have flown away. Only one of the eagles 
was caught—a bird of immense size and belonging to 
a Siberian species. The eagles, which were several 
hundreds in number, flew away in a south-westerly 
direction. 

Berrer THAN THUMBSCREWS.—The hunger-cure was 
at one time a very popular punishment in Siberia, but 
the latest punishment invented is the cating of salted 


herri This is regarded as especially useful in the 
case of prisoners who refuse to disclose secrets or to 
betray their accomplices. Those who have experienced 


it, say that the continued eating of very salt herrings 
is the worst form of torture imaginable ; thumbscrews 
and iron collars are mild inconveniences compared to 
it. The victim is shut up in a well-heated, small cell, 
and nothing is given to him toeat but salted herrings ; 
no water, and not even any bread. The thirst thus 
induoed caused the most maddening agonies ; and it is 
almost invariably found that when the prisoner is 
brought before the Examining Commission he is ready 
to giveall the information required of him. The sight 
of the first drink of water that is given to him 
generally brings on an attack of giddiness and fever, 
and for a short time he feels as if his mind were giving 
way. 

A Bow or Puncn.—There is a record existing of a 
wonderful bow! of ep the like of which, if the story 
be true, the world had never seen before or is likely to 
see again. It was brewed nearly 200 years ago by 
Admiral Edward Russell, who was at that fime in 
command of the Mediterranean Fleet, formed part of 
@ great entertainment given at Alicante, and 1s thus 
described :—The tablea were laid in an orange grove, 
in four walks converging to a centre, where stood a 
marble fountain, and this for the occasion was turned 
into a punch-bowl. Naturally such a bowl required 
wuch filing, and, therefore, we may accept as gospel 
the following catalogue of good things poured into it. 
Four hogsheads of ‘heads; one pipe of Malaga wine, 
twenty gallons of wine, 2,600 lemons, thirteen hundred- 
weights of fine white sugar, tive pounds of grated 
water "thi it moe biscuits, and eight hogsheads of 

bre 


water. is, it must be admitted, was a tolerably 

strong ing, and was worth the elegant canopy 

= was peel over it to prevent too rapid evapora- 
Dn or 


possibie dilution by rain-water. The gallant 

admiral asmall boat built to float on this sea of 

h. In it was a sailor-boy who, as he rowed round 

t —— kept continually filling the glasses of the 
aix thou guests who were assembled. 


Bee PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


Greex marriages are generally celebrated on Sunday. 

NaB.y 500,000 grouse are shot yearly on the Scotch 
moors. 

JD iy rae to its size, a fly walks thirty-five 

times as as a human being. 

THE coins of Siam are made of porcelain ; those of 
Japan are made principally of iron. 

Own the last election day in New York State, 
Nathaniel Laird, of Oswego, cast his 87th annual vote. 
He is said to be 109 years old. 


Tus sailing yachts owned in the United Kingdom 
number 2,428 of 59,795 aggregate tons; the sailing 
yachts owned in the other countries are 1,799 in 
number, and their tonnage is 24,274. 


A verak of Nature has just died at Goldington in 
the shapo of a calf with three jaws, in each of which 
was a distinct tongue ; two noses, three ears, and four 
eyes (three of them perfect in appearance), with six 
legs and the same number of feet. 


Dr. Kirkpatrick, an American physician, has been 
making a record of the progress of speech in babies, 
noting the misplacement and mispronunciation of 
letters in the first lisping attempts to speak and later 
on in the use of longer words. It is said that these 
observations will be of iminense benefit to students of 
the development of the mind. 


How Deer Hunters Maka Bacs.—This is how 
deer hunting is managed in somo parts of America. 
When the snow is deep a deer pursued by dogs will 
invariably make for the water. Wading in where it 
is the deepest the trombling animal will stand and wait 
foritseanineencmies. It is clever enough to know that 
it has the advantage of the dogs while in the water. 
The dog, having short legs, must swim, and the deer, 
by striking with its feet, can defend itself much better 
than on land. ‘The hunters, knowing this pepuliarity 
station themselves near the water, and the terrified 
deer, thinking only of the dogs, become an easy prey. 


Tas Larozst Darry IN THE WorRLD.—Just under 
half a century ago Welfords’ was a very small concern 
in Paddington, and now, as a company, their chief 
ay atthe junction of Elgin Avenue and Shirland 

covers two acres—a picture of order and cleanli- 
ness, as befits such an establishment—while the home 
farms at Willesden and Harlesden are the most perfect 
models to be found in this country. It is the largest 
dairy in the world, and the best equipped. For the 
convenience of customers, Welfords’ have already 
twenty-six branches in various parts of the metropolis, 
geentahing from Camden Town to Fulham, and from 
Bloomsbury to Mayfair ; and it will please teetotallers 
and moderate drinkers alike to Jearn that they are 
running a tilt with the beershops. 

How Glycerine was DiscovereD.—Many years 
ago, in an obscure mining village in Sweden, an apothe- 
cary was making lead-plaster in the ordinary way by 
heating olive oil with letharge and water, when he 
chanced to notice that the liquid which was mingled 
with the pasty lead compound had a strangely sweet 
taste. On further investigation, he found that the 
sweet taste was caused by the presence of an oily 
liquid which was dissolved in the water. No such sub- 
stance was described in the books of the day. Scheele— 
that was the apothecary’s name—knew that he had 
discovered a new substance. He soon found that this 
sweet liquid was not the product of the olive oil alone, 
but that other oils and fats would yicld it under the 
same treatment. So he named it the “sweet prencie 
of fats,” or “oil sugar.” More than a century has 
passed since Scheele’s discovery, yet it is scarcely fifty 
years since “oil sugar” was found to be of practical 
value, except for a very limited use in medicine. 
Chemists have given it the more formal name of glyce- 
rine, derived from a Greek word meaning sweet. 

Tirep Eyes AND SLEEPLESSNESS.—Among other evil 
results from abuse of the eyesight, says a well- 
known oculist, is the fact that to it may be attributed 
the great increase in recent years of the much-dreaded 
insomnia. From my eupereeties with hundreds of 
cases of eye affections, am satistied that three- 
quarters of the cascs of sleeplessness come from 
nervousness directly traceable to undue strain upon 
the optic nerve. In these days of unceasing work the 
eyes are not given the rest to which they are entitled. 
Clerks, lawyers, and professional men generally, are 
continuously poring over books and papers, and the 
result is apparent not only in the actual injury to the 
eye itealf, but in the retro-active effect upon the nerves 
and brain. Even the amusements and recreations in 
which they indulge after the day’s work are of a 
character to be a still further strain upon the eye. 
Insomnia in women comes largely from too much 
work with the needle, or protracted occupation in 
some stooping position. There is a simple remedy for 
sleeplessness which, by its unfailing success, proves 
that the trouble largely comes from the overstrain of 
the eyes. If the suiferer will take a small piece of 
sowell cg or other soft cloth and fold in it two small 
bits of ice, and then lie down and adjust the cloth so 
that the ice wi!l exactly cover the closed eyes, he will 
shortly find himself dropping oft into a refreshing 
sleep. This, of course, is only a pei en relief, but 
the insomnia victim can readily cure himse f by shield- 
ing hig eyes from over much strain. 
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Taz room in which Napoleon I. died is now « stable 
ao people living have double rows of natural 


THInTY-THREE per cent. of the ci alei 
are not made of tsbacca at all.” cigars made in London 


,_ x Japan there are apple-trees growing four inch 
contin which bear fruit ivecly’ abot the size of 
nts, 


It is estimated that considerably over £5,000,000 is 
spent every year in this country in connection with 
sports other than horse racing. 


Reraiwotion.—The house of Voltaire, the celebrated 
French infidel, who declared that Christianity would 
pass out of existence before the end of a hundred 
years, is now used by the Geneva Bible Society as a 
repository for Bibles. The British Bible Society's 
house in Earl Street, Blackfriars, stands where, in 
1378, the Council forbid Wycliffe circulating portions 
of the Holy Scriptures, and where he uttered the 
words, “The truth shall prevail”; and the Religious 
Tract Society's premises are where Bibles were pub- 
licly burned. 


CLeRGYMEN AS Paers.—It has been stated, and not 
denied, that the Queen is anxious to confer a peerage 
bar ere Miidels It has been said that ne is no pre- 
cedent for conferring a eon aclergyman, but 
that is a delusion. the Stak Lard Nacmanton was 80 
created when he was Archbishop of Dublin. The late 
Lord O'Neill was a curate in Dublin, and on succeed- 
ing to the estates of the O’Neill’s was made a peer by 
Mr. Disraeli. Practically the same thing was done to 
the present Lord De le Warr, who was a clergyman 
when the barony of Buckhurst was created with a 
special remainder to him. 


VALUABLE Ox-BoNEsS—The value of ox-bones i, 
considerable. The four feet of an ordinary ox will 
make a pint of neatsfoot oil. The thigh-bone is the 
most valuable, being worth £16 per ton for cuttin 
into tooth-brush handles. The fore-leg bones are marth 
£6 per ton, and are made into collar buttona, parasol 
handles, and jewellery. The water in which the bonee 
are boiled is redu to glue, the dust which comes 
from sawing the bones is food for cattle and poultry, 
and all the bones which cannot be used as noted, or for 
bone-black used in refining sugar, are made into 
fertilisers and help to enrich the soil. 


Tue Revations or CrowNeD Heaps.—All the royad 
personages of Europe are cousins, and that not very 
remotely removed. Quite lately a German genealogist. 
has shown that every crowned head in 5 ee is 
descended from one of two sisters who lived scarcely a 
century and a halfago. The ladies were the daughters. 
of Duke Ludwig Rudolf of Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel. 
The elder, Princess Elizabeth, married the Emperor 
Charles VI, and became the ancestress of all the: 
Roman Catholic reigning families; the younger, Prin- 
ceas Antoinette, was the grandmother of King Protech 
William II. of Prussia, and consequently the ancestress- 
of all the Protestant Royalties, including the orthodox 
houses of Russia and Greece. 


COUNTING COMPETITION 
No. X. 


ComPETITORS must count every lettcr that is con- 
tained in the word N alternately on the first 
white page of this paper. That is to say the 
must count the first P, miss the second, count the thi 
miss the fourth, and so on until the P’s are finished 
with. Then do the same thing with the E, A, R, 8, O,,. 
and N. Competitors must cut out the first white page 
of this issue, write nee top of it their name and 
address, and along the bottom the number of P’s, E’s,. 
A’s, R’s, 8’s, O’s, and N’s they make. 

Then they should place this in an envelope directed 
to THEMSELVES, and write above their name and address. 
the grand total they make. Postal orders should not 
be sent inside the envelope just alluded to, but should 
be placed separately in the envelope addressed to us, 

he figures taken as correct will be those supplied 
to us by Messrs. Slade, Lewis, & Slade, Chartered 
Accountants, whose fee of one guinea for arriving at 
them will be paid out of the entrance-fees. The whole 
of the remainder of the money will be distributed among 
those who do the task set correctly, our services tn the 
matter being given gratuitously. Alt competitions must. 
be accompanied by a postal order for one shilling, and 
must reach the othce of this paper, Temple Chambers, 
London, E.C., marked CounTING, at latest by first post 
on Friday, January 8th. 

We tind that many members of the same family are 
competing in collaboration and think it is hardly fair 
on others that the task of counting should be simplitied 
in this manner. We must therefore request that no 
two competitions are sent from a family, the members 
of which reside at the same address. 

Competitors are bly anxious to see the amount 
that is to be divided assume as large proportions as pos- 
sible. Let us recommend them, therefore, to direct these 
competitions to the special attention of their friends— 
preferably of course those who Cannot Count Correctly. 
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FICTION. 


Tes Bivats.—“ Ali is over, then, 
Phere ing of anguish 
of the beautifel as she uttered these words. 
Mokena,” the replied in deter- 
as he just from the 
a teal teen loaning on the mantelpiese. “all 


up his 


enol a acrosshis face, and his | in! You can keep your 
ards, © coat, Ceccian, which, eonpriiea, be | let it be s 
to conceal. She drew en omen h 
the cosy lips quivered, and two tears 
Pe Se: pied ratte — ” he replied ; and 
RO 
quel jn ki tones 20 in the compressed lips and I 
elend-cuffied brow. “1 must have your whole heart } 
~ “But he is so devoted, and such a darling.” You are ‘ 
PP Bip a se scapes neti eS (on ye iss ame 
i r @ ions. erate no what a fearfal col: got— 
rival ;” and iad drow himself up proudly. The beau- Ck-tieh-u! Ok-ck-tiah-u !) 
threw herself into vers arms. I’b sitting id the arbour, | 
. a she cried, “he shall go; I am wholly ‘Wlieco oi uxt ter tw dia, 
Se eine Whed od that code, autabdal 
am x - ‘de. 
disney strained bor to luis heart, and enitns, white doc crod Gclente afb 
Seek eer ‘peace dd tederly to kiss you ; 
dvopped a tear uo the p that blotted ' badkte babe 
‘dim out foe eer It" from scenes like this that (Bad do | ween by gor Ape Seni a 
eur-esuntry’s glory eprings ; ant , 
This charbig evedig b to bide 
‘ The tibe Shed dies pena ; 
A MorvaL Asnaxoreee 3h I had A a So ta hardly yemacinys 
G y ouree rs. see you 
Bids spl ea : : 16) oie ab Tsaih your owd } 
* all, air, if you had known it, whet then t” cae Benn teetuer es 
. t liked r with his ‘ou co) is ‘worse— 
Se Dek bors 3 a cold, piiguting sneer Ck-tish-u ! rele. Sees chek !) 
itsnlf all over his : 
“ Cy Geod. Jade, 
is a fed. ‘Slodgers Tho tad = a miarsh 


” Isn't it alovely com ination #” | : 
Bebid you expect, sir, that when I married you I gf Bes rao ire: by love 


an appendage of the Barnab " 
“T didn't expeot anything of the kind, but if I had poe eel risk you ; 
gach a name as Slodgers, and had a good chance to (Ho-rash-o it s agaid— 
ink it, I'd sink it.” -thrash-ab! Ok-ck-teah-u !) 
Raa @ Ebel dean horn, with much « nics ox 
: never about boasting of it. = 
Qernshy'! isn't ita daring of a name!” Tue Prams oF ak —_"Whea 


j to correspon- 
dents editor, life seemed 2 golden dream of wealth and 
comfort. An hour's investigation ¢urnished replies 
to the crijasalier ugg ans ar cptaalpr p Radler 
grocer who wanted to krew i of , Or 
the traveller who wanted to reach China was 
nothing to give the value of rare arg te tell how old 

i of a 


“tnd you didn't esc anything wrong in the name 
of —gsliors ou: Pacem g about the 
tnanse w the Sledgerses liv 

“That is true,” answered Mr. Barnaby, mournfully. 
*J was ¢thore, as a regular thing, about three or four 
fisnosa week.” 

“¥ou were.” 

“ And you were generally at home?” 

“T was,” sighed Mrs. Slodgers-Barnaby. 

Mr. Barnaby continued to walk the floor. __ 

“J can see some excuse for a man parting his nanic 
in the niiddle,” he said, “if the circumstances justify 
it If my parents had christened me Epaminondas 
George, I should write my name E. George Barnaby. 
Bat this hyphenated way of stringing out a surname | 
den't care ian, madam.” } 

“Tt needu’t werry you. Slodgers-Barnaby isn't your 
mame. You don't have to carry it.” 

“No,” he snorted. “I simply have to carry the p:oud 
ponsciousness of being the husband of Mrs. Sloitgers- 


beautiful girl, and it : 

“ Dear Sir,— Will please inform an old subscriber 
whnt you think of the face Lenclose? Iam going to 
marry her. Will she make a geod wife? Also, please 
give we a specimen of a love-letter—a real warm, 
gushing ene—to write hor.” 

I pee that photograph in my ket. Then I 
scribbled off a sample love-letter. Tos an adept a 
the art, and I made it very tender. Samuel Burton’s 
contidence in me decided me to send it by post. The 
puctiers and letter I pat in my pocket, and went 

ome. Somehow I lost them, for the next day they 
were missing. 


“If pil get tired of carrying it, sir-——” 

“Look here, Huldah, how would you like it,” he 
tweke in, “ if I should go to calling myself Mr. Barnaby - 
Slodgers ?” 

“Jt would be your own affair. If you oould stand it 
Uthink [ could get along. How wonld you like it if I 
ahould insist.on your oes the name of Harnaby, 

i Mr. Slodgers ?” 


“3 that wero the cusiom I think I—no! hy the 
tenes of Tiglath-Pileser, J couldn't go to tint. 
thoald draw the line at Sledgers !” 


noticed a suspicious ge in my wife’s manner the 
next evening. was a tigerish ferocity in her 
welcome to me, but I attributed it to the fact that her 
neighbour bought a new bonnet that day. The 
next day she said, ominously : 

“My big brother Char is coming here to 


morrow.” 
We must make Charley comfort- 


“Glad to hear it. 
able,” I replied. 

She laughed hysterically. I stared at her, and 
thought no more of it. at day there was another 
confidential letter for me to answer. 

“Fair Alice, Romsey ” enclosed a beaatiful silky lock 
| of hair, tied with a blue ribbon, and penned in = in 
in ekg 

‘Dear Mr. Editor,—Piease tell me the exact shade 
of colonr of the enclosed Jock of hair.” 

I answered her in print, and 
acuriosity. By some wretched ty I enclosed it 


“Just because one of the women in your set calls 
herself Birs. RorprtrogdLeggecty ts another one 
wants everybody to speak of her as Mrs. Mont morency- 

you think you must—— 

“ Barnaby, have a care how you—” 

“Just because that friend of yours at the next 
corner expects to go thundering down the ages as 
Mrs. Chesterfield-Barker you must——” 

“ Roger Barnaby, I'l! drop that byphen and 1’!! sink 
the name of Slodgers, that you detest so much, on one 


“Neme it!” exclaimed Mr. Barnaby, engerly. 
“Phat you ccase wearmg a top hat.” : 
“Mrs. Barnaby, you are presuming entirely too 
elas habit of wears hats is merely a fad 

wearsng is merely a fad. 

Just because Mr. Fiedinnber ts an the habit of wear- 


ie lake 


‘had written : 
“You may meet meat the theatre thisevening ;” and 


If 1 had been a very observant man I should have’ 


addressesalong the 
‘page, and send it, with a postal order for one shilling, to 


t the look of hair as 
ina brief note 1 had written as a memorandum ef a. 


, lis brew very 
he pointed to the 


1" 
looked. Ulpon the table jay the ph 
Samuel Burton had sent me; by its. _was my 
sample love-letéer ; near : at By a of hair of fair 
Alice and the fatal theatre memorandum. 


me explain— 

Brother Charles rolled up his sleeves. I am o small 
man, and no fighter. Result : 

Broken chairs—stars—more stars—police-constables 
—county hospital. 


A UTTLE girl’s definition of ice— Water that stayed 
out in the cold and went tosilesp. 
fo 
DisaPPOINTMENT first comes in life to the baby 
who has a horn given to him for e present, and then 
finds he hasn't wind enough to blow it. 
— 


Guast: “I want a diuner—plenty of 
geod, otf plenty 


ae 

Lrrriz Conen : “ Pass der vinagar, mother.” 

Mrs. Cohen : “You mustn’t tdke so much vinegar, 
Mosey. riage teak, war dee wags 

Mr. Cohen: “Let him all ‘he vants, Leah If 
rot ae growth he oan ride on der railway all 

life at half price.” 

in a vevent storm the lightning struck a certain 

Aeemeating ‘Wactogs toe cork 


~were absent. It is more 


I was travelling from Inverncss to London, and my 
only companion in the third-class carriage was an 
elderly Highlander, who sat in the corner with his 
plaid wrapped round him, and an expression of 
supreme content on his countenance, only &tirri 
occasionally for the purpose of taking a swig at his 
flask of mountain dew. Not a word was for 
some two hours, and then, tiring of the monotony, I 
ventured to suggest : . 

“This is a Tataning journey.” 

“Ay, and so it ocht to be,” was the reply. “Twa 
poon’s, twa shillin’s, and saxpence.” 


}UISSING WORD 
THON Ne 


COMPET- 


ON page 389 are some emtitied, Pripx comets 
Berore A Fatu. The last in the last line of the 
oes verse is omitted. Readers — me to enter 

is competition must cut out page.38Q, fill in this 

mesand ee 


write their na’ bottom of 


us at by first pest on Friday, Janu 
the enyelope smacked ‘Wop. Sieh ieee 


com 
Thew. 


Pr must 
put pages and postal ordersseparately in the enve 
These two little pemts will save us much 
time. 


Ts fe hoped that eeanpeiitiors will be costedaxcariy’ 
Mea of the same family nay 


BIG BUSINESSES. — VIII. 
TITAN PATERT SOAP. 


‘gw basinesses can boast such colossal proportions 
wslinve been etisined by that devoted to the pro- 
duction of of one kind and another. No excuse 
need be Sharefore, for introducing Titan Soap 
into our series ‘businesses. Ita very name gives 
; is oe 
— of 
adorn oar ory’ 

effort in pictorial advertisement, and has, doubtless, 
wondered whether the gentleman armed with a club is 
going to knock all former soaps out of time. 

But I am told that Titan Soap is not running 
directly counter to any other, nor is it a copy or an 
imitation of ing else, but is made differently, and 
differs in its action all other soaps, inasmuch as 
it will really wash clothes without any rubbing what- 
ever, by band, b: aly, or by machine. _— 

The washing of clo may not be a subject of much 
interest or discussion among the male kind, but it is 
certainly one that affects the feminine portion of the 
poorer and middle clssses to a great degree. 

To save time and labour at the weekly wash is of as 
much moment to certain people as is the furtherance 
of public business to the leader of the Commons. 

hilanthropy is good ander certain conditions ; 
but when it carries with it a twenty per cent. dividen 
it becomes doably significant. I was led to this conclu- 
sion daring a conversation with a director of Titan 
Soap, who was enough to give me some particulars 
of the companys operations. ; . < 

Some two years ago an inventor came with his idea, 
which was put to the test and found so practicable 
that my in ant decided upon starting in the 
business himself. Knowing, however, the vast outlay 
nocessary to ensure & sufficient advertisement in these 
days of fierce competition, he thought it better to form 
a combination of capitalists. The company was formed 
of certain leading lights of Liverpool and district, who 
were willing to give it almost unlimited financial sup- 

ort. 

Titan Soap waa first offered in Lancashire, and there 
it “caught on” tremendously. Operations in London 
began some months afterwards, but the soap was over- 
sold from the start, and additional means of output 
had to be seceted. It is significant that one of the very 
first papers to receive this company’s advertisements 
was Peareon'’s Weebly. i 

Of eours, I wes naturally anxious to know in what 
way this wonderful soap differed from others. This 
led to a little ecientific dissertation, which resolved 
itself inte so! ing like the following :— 


Hitherto no one realised the action of soap in 
cleansing. have certainly found that fats com- 
bined with altali in the form of soap will, when under 


friction in water, take away dirt from material. The 
soap containigg the most alkali will remove dirt most 
rapidly, but 38 has also the effect of spoiling the 
clothes and injuring the hands. __ 

Titan Soap, mstead of depending upon the pre- 
sence of alkali @ eat or force out the dirt, with- 
draws it ina novel scientific manner. The theory is 
briefly this:—All the minute microscopical atoms of 
dirt are encased in thin glutinous envelo which 
not only adhere to the clothes, but likewise attract 
other particles. Now, the distinguishing action of 
Titan Soap is that it dissolves or alters the character 
of these envelopes of dirt-atoms, so that they become 
as individaally free as particles of dry sand, and fall 
as easily as these would from the clothes. 

The mere motion and action of boiling water removes 
these particles, insomuch asthe dirt-atom merely rests 
on, without adhering to, the fabric. This saves all 
vatbs , such as is necessary where other soaps are 
used. " addition to this, Titan Soap is soft and bland 
to the skin, may be for the toilet, and even for 
shaving. The si Ma of destroying properties in its 
composition ensures an immense saving of clothes, 
while the soap exerts a bleaching and whitening action 
on the articles washed, and at the same time acts asa 
disinfectant. 

There is in it everything that appeals to those peoplo 
who have to spend a not insignificant portion 
of their ife at the wash-tub. a pes an inne is 
saved in preliminary steeping and rubbing ; the clothes 
have simply to be put dry into the copper, and boiled 
for a few minates, or, where no fire is present, the 
clothes may be simply steeped over night in cold 
water in whieh- Titan Soap has been previously 
dissolved. Every san may thus become his own washer- 
woman, and the humble mechanic who has no one to 
“do for bim,” may toss his oily, begrimed jacket into 
the tub over night and find it sweet and clean with the 


morning’s light. 

He or his lady may save money too as well as 
labour, for bh Titan is no cheaper than other 
soaps it has an advantage in the bars being divided by 
a ) aap precess into equal parts, zo that the amount 
oO! ired for any given quantity of water can 
be poe, & Further that extremely 

smell given to linen after being washed 
by wang maps és entirely obviated. Clothes washed 
with Titan Soap acquire a peculiar sweetness, 
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After these many eulogies my readers must 


enor, » my test of its qualilaseie te 


t t will, however, 
D y commend itself to the American lady who 
rea as the “champion soap eater.” 
ut of its power as a beverage—although unfor- 
tunately of an intoxicating nature—there can be no 
two questions, Only es a@ gentleman known 
for his capacity to quickly induce a state of 
intoxication, said that he foresworn whisky drink- 
ok: se he could more easily and cheaply get 
ight on” soap. 
I was curious to know why the company had taken 
name Titan in preference to any other, and was 
told that this was selected from the knowledge that 
the public love pictorial advertisements and that 
there is a particular run upon figures of the human 
form divine. There is an appeal to the appreciative 
side of woman’s nature in the penresante ean of an 
ideal man—albeit he is a little out of date just now. 
My courteous informant thought that Madame 
Patti had not tried the soap, but he had received a 
pate testimonial from the Amalgamated Society of 
aundresses, which was appreciat: quite as much. 
_ There is no doubt that ‘Titan Soap is a product that 
is destined to revolutionise the domestic economy of 
the household, and prove of inestimable value to those 
who toil and moil without rest and without relief in 
our great cities. So far, the sale of the soap has far 
exceeded the estimates of its proprietors, and it has 
been ditficult to keep pace with the demand. One 
buyer alone, I was informed, took from forty to fifty 
tons per week. 


_ [Articles under the above general heading appear at 
tntervals of about a month.] 


2. 
- 


MISS ELIZABETH’S FALSE STEP. 


Miss ExizaBera was avery peculiar woman. She had 
a Me deal of sense. Not that she was different from 
other women in this respect, but she had so much of it 
that it surprised many young men. 

One day young Nobinson went to call on her. Young 
Robinson was also very sensible. He and Miss Eliza- 
beth were well matched. They could talk together on 
any number of subjects, and they knew just where and 
when to stop, just what to say and what not to say. 

There had been a story about a person known as 
Jack the Kisser, who bothered many young women and 
girls in the streets by catching them and kissin 
them. Miss Elizabeth said that she did not thin 
that a girl could be kissed by any man unless she 
wanted him to kiss her. Robinson said that a man 
could kiss any woman by force. Miss Elizabeth said 
that that was all nonsense. 

“Tl tell you what we'll do,” said Robinson. “ You 
are certain that a man cannot kiss a woman unless she 
is a party tothe kissing. I am certain that a man can, 
We, you and J, will try it.” 

Miss Elizabeth said that she didn’t see any harm in 
that, so Robinson began to try to kiss her. After 
several minutes’ struggle, she, secing that it was useless 
to combat him further, gave in, and let him kiss her all 
he wanted to. When it was all over Miss Elizabeth had 
an inspiration. 

“Tlitell you what we'll do,” said Miss Elizabeth. “ My 
foot slipped that time. We'll try it over again.” 


—-_—_=-} 
Frou America comes this stor 
At Detroit ho took it into his head that he would no 
longer beadvertised as “ Mr.” Booth. He gave orders 
that the printers should put simple Edwin Booth upon 
the handbills and the posters. His commands were 
rigidly attended to, and when he next took up a pro- 
gramme he found himself announced as “ Pescara (the 
Apostate), Simple Edwin Booth.” 
eee 


of Edwin Booth. 


A LEARNED counsellor, in the middle of an affecting 
appeal in a slander suit, treated ‘his hearers to the 
following flight of genius :—“ Slander, gentlemen, like 
a boa-constrictor of gigantic size and immeasureable 
proportions, wraps the coil of its unwieldy body about 
its unfortunate victim’s soul—loud and verberating as 
the night thunder that rolls in the heavens. It finally 
breaks its unlucky neck upon the iron wheel of public 
opinion, forcing him first to desperation, then to mad- 
ness, and finally crushing him in the hideous jaws of 
mortal death.” 


2. 


———q-jo_— 


Hear their papa with the twins— 
Darling twins ! 
How he stalks about the chamber on his whitely 
gleaming shins! ; 
How they twinkle, twinkle, twinkle, 
In the icy air of night, 
While the stars that over sprinkle 
All the heavens scem to crinkle 
With a crystalline delight ; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of grumbling rhyme, 
To the twin twin abulation that so musically dins 
From the twins, twins, twins, twins, 
Twins, twins, twins— ; 
From the whooping and the yelling of the twins. 


oe 


MEN OF MANY FIGURES. 


Wen a mania for statistics @ man, he not 
only becomes a bore to all ie trendy but an arith- 
metical nuisance to himself. He always thinks in the 
aggregate, and the least thing is:to him potent with 
Bigantic Sesertliey: He becomes outrageously dog- 
matic, and at the merest spark of a suggestion of the 
least difference of opinion, he will crush you with the 
assertion, “Statistics prove it.” No Blue-book is more 
crashing, nor, as a rule, more dry. 

An omnibus-driver in the pa told one of his 

statistically-inclined passengers, that he drove eleven 
journeys per day, of five miles each. The passonger 
thereupon immediately worked it all out im pencil, and 
informed the conchman that he drove 20,120 miles per 
annum, and that in fifteen months he went round the 
world ; and, pursuing further inquiries, informed Jehu 
that he had already driven his’bus ten times round the 
Slobe. The driver's astonishment was a picture, and 
ever since he has considered himself an important 
traveller. 
_ If great wits are allied to madness, your statistician 
is not far off. One long-haired Esau took upon himse!f 
to numbor the hairs of his head. He first took a survey 
likea land-agent, then he subdivided his cranium into 
square inches, till he came to the back of his head, then 
he found, as his hair tapered off to skin, he could not 
reckon on the full square inch, so he made a map from 
a photograph of the irregular outline, for the reason 
that his hair had been imperfectly cut; then he reduce:| 
the fringe consequent thereon to fractions of square 
inches. 

Having got his acreage “ basis of calculation,” as he 
called it, he counted all the hairs in one square inch, 
which took hin a considerable time, for, as he said, the 
least error would be fatal. Having done all thisat last 
to his satisfaction, he nultiplied the whole by the num- 
ber of square inches he had discovered upon his 
head ; then he went into the “ tapering-off part,” as he 
described it, and averaged that variously, but all on 
the basis of the one square inch he had counted ; and 
eventually he arrived at a grand total of appalling 
figures. 

Jones is a statistician, but then Jones makes figures 
simply charming. He investsthem with individuality 
to such a degree that they start up before one in an 
entirely new aspect. They become vivified and preg- 
nant. Jones asks me if [ know the “consumption of 
milk per hour in London alone?” I honestly tell Jones 
I donot. ‘Then Jones rises to the occasion. He tells 
me, He goes to his desk and brings out a mass of 
foolscap, all over calculations, and “in order to bring 
it home to me,” he says, “if twenty-three ironclads were 
in dry dock side Ly side, each drawing an average of 
19,038 fect, and it was desired to float them, the water 
they would require would equal the consumption of 
milk in London per hour ;” and “what do I think of 
that?” I don’t know “what to think of that,” and 
simply say, “ Bless ine!” 

Ha tas made every allowance in his “‘ calculations ” ; 
allowance for the destitute who hardly know what 
milk is, and for the meagre supply to workhouses and 
prisons, all are tabulated in ditterent columns, and 
that is the crushing result. Now, if I see a can of 
milk I see ironclads floating out of docks, and if I see 
an ironclad it suggests a can of milk. Such is the 
force of association. 

But Jones’s great speciality is “Food Supply.” 
Once get him on that subject and he docs “come” it. 
He reads ino from a book called How Lonpown Lives, 
which tells in the most marvellous manner, how Lon- 
don is fed, cleansed, lighted, policed, and heaven knows 
what all. From this book he reads extracts, and, 
apropos of fish supply, he tells me that at Eyemouth 
alone, on cach line, there are 1,050 hooks, and ever 
time the boats were at sca, 205,800 hooks, baited with 
411,600 mussels, were put into the water, and the total 
numbor of inussels usod during the season, averaging 
two for cach hook, was 46,819,500. 

Then Jones, in a state of crescendo excitement, flings 
the book down triumphantly, and asks me what 1 
think of that. As for me,]am past all thought. How 
itis all done I cannot imagine, but Jones, having taken 
all the life out of me in regard to fish, savagely grap- 
ples the book again, and tells me that is not all 
that he has not done yet, for in 1885 there were sold 
at Islington, for London consumption, 235,762 heasts, 
809,914 sheep, 13,500 calves, and 1,119 ples “Fanc 
that?” I tell, Jones, I can’t fancy it, but that 
should have assumed more pigs. But Jones is so 
wrapped up in his statistics that he forgets to ask me 
to stay to supper, and I go to bed hungry, knowing 
what a lot of food there is generally spread about, 
pigs, calves, and what not, that I am unable to get at. 

Sinith, again, is a good man at figures, but he is of 
another colour. He 1s a very severe economic monitor 
—is penurious in the extreme, and talks of tho 
National Debt. He keeps on asking me if I have ever 
considered how much a brandy-and-soda per da 
amounts to in a year, and that Dr. Johnson—it is 
astonishing how you can fling any man off with Dr. 
Johnson—that Dr. Johnson reminded some one once 
that the interest on a thousand pounds was but half-a- 
crown a day. This is terribly depressing. Every 
petty extravagance looms up to ruin and bankruptcy, 
rat never leave Smith without a sort of apprehension 
that the brokers are in. 


<a 
WATURAL HISTORY 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOTES. 


Who would have thought that a newt 
An Aged should live to the age of twenty-one 
Newt. years? There is in the Zoological 
Gardens a big newt which has lived 
there for this time, and which still seems perfectly 
healthy, though its legs have shrunk so much that they 
are scarcely any use to it at all. If this little creature 
bas lived so long under the unfavourable conditions of 
captivity, I think it may be assumed that in its 
natural state the newt often lives longer.—R. L. P. 
‘Hampstead.) 


Ir is now Benerslly accepted that a 
How Long do bce hatched in spring never sees the 
Bees Live? end of the season; in point of fact, 
during tho honey season, they rarely, 

f ever, live longer than six weeks. 

When told this, I naturally wondered how such 
information could be accurately attained, and on 
inquiry received the following explanation :— 

y signs known to all beekeepers, my informant 
jodsed that a hive of ordinary British black bees had 
ost their queen, and, as is frequently done in similar 
cases, instead of losing time by allowing the bees to 
produce a young quecn from the larvee in the hive, he 
at once procured a new queen (in this case a Ligurian), 
and introduced her into the hive amongst her future 
subjects, the result being that nine weeks after, nearly 
all of the original species had given place to the pro- 
geny of the Ligurian queen, the deduction being that, 
allowing the usual three weeks for hatching the eggs 
left in the combs by the deceased queen, her progeny 
had lived only six weeks. 

In connection with this subjee I may mention that 
my informant, already quoted, told me that one of his 
hives stored tifteen pounds of honey in one day, the 
result being attested by Leas the gross weight morn- 
ing and evening of the same day ; but he added that 
next morning the weight had diminished by one-third. 
This statement as to the decrease of ene-thied during 
the night, I may say, was corroborated by another 
expert, who said he weighed hives many a time 
and found it to be true.—D. A. D. (Edinburgh.) 


Tue little green grasshopper, whose 
The shrill chirping among the in 
Grasshopper. the beautifal summer weather forms 
one of the many melodious voices of 
Natare, and whose wonderful jumping feats are a con- 
stant source of delight to the little people who lovo to 
watch him, is an interesting little insect, if one takes 
the trouble to find out all about him. Firstly, the egg 
from which he is hatched is deposited with a very, 
very great many others in a little cell in the earth 
quite earfy in the autunmn, and it remains there un- 
impaired during the winter, till spring warmth and 
sunshine hatch it. The baby grasshopper looks at 
Grat like a small white fly, then he turns brown, and he 
can hop about and jump as soon as he is hatched, but 
he has no wings, and in this state he is called larva. 
Very soon, however, he develops small cases on his 
back, in which his wings are neatly folded up. He 
can still hop and jump, but he cannot yet fly ; how- 
ever, at about the end of a month his last change 
takes place. The young grasshopper seeks out a 
sheltered place under the leaves of some thistle or 
thorny bush, and proceeds to burst his skin. He has 
to use much violent exertion, by first puffing out 
and eyeing his head and neck till the akin cracks, 
and he is able to put his head through. Then the 
rest of his body follows, his feelers, legs, etc., and 
he leaves his old skin fixed to the thorns. His new 
skin is at first very tender and soft, but it generally 
oti as it gets exposed to theair.—Turk (Winder- 
mere). 
As is well known, the majority of the 
The Phalanger kangaroo tribe carry their young in 
arffl tts Young. the pouch long after there is need for 
their eo doing, and when they must be 
seriously inconvenienced by the presence of their off- 
spring. There is a puslenere now in the Zoo, with a 
big baby that never leaves the pence except to take 
an airing upon its mother’s back. It clings there like 
a burr, and so tenaciously that it can hardly be de- 
tached. The young of the minute American opossum 
hold on to their parent by twisting their tails round 
bers. This young phalanger simply digs its claws into 
the soft fur, and so securesa firm footing.—R. P. (Man- 
chester Square.) 


REPLIES TO QUERIES. 


My experience as a farmer leads me 


The Bird to answer the correspondent who 

moet asks maied bird is et injurious to 
crops as follows :— -pi 

ragtomtcy the very worst foes a fariner has. in 

FOPS. the feathered ‘world. These birds feed 


. almost entirely upon the various cro 
gaised by man, and the damage which they often inflict 
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is really incalculable. The worst of the whole matter 
is that at no season of the year is the farmer safe from 
the depredations of this voracious bird. Jn winter itis 
true that wood-pigeons feed largely on oak-apples and 
beech-nuts, but this, of course, can only be the casein a 
district where oaks and beeches are plentiful. In 
places whore they are not, or where the sup ly is 
exhausted, wood-pigceons feed largely on turnip leaves. 
In spring and summer they commit great ravages 
among the young beans and and the tender leaves 
of other growing plants. rn is eaten by them both 
when it is seed and when it has developed into grain. 
A sensible farmer will re shoot a wood-pigeon 
on sight. ‘The only pity is that they are very ap 
and will carry off an incredible quantity of sliot.— 
(Bedfordshire. ) 


McK.’s white cat follows the usual 
role, for white cats arc very often 
deaf, though not always. A ver 
curious fact is that white cats which 
have blue eyes are almost invarialny 
deaf. Darwin once said that thus 
was always the case, but he afterwards heard of a few 
authentic exceptions.—A. D. (Brighton.) 


In reply to the query of Brrtie on 

Mole-tracks this subject, I have always believed 

just underthe that these aro simply the result of 

Surface. continued wet weather. Moles feed 

on earthworms; when the weather 

forces the worms to the surface, the moles have per- 

force to follow them. The long-continued wet of last 

summer and autumn is, of course, at the bottom of the 
matter.—Cambria (Swansea). 


Your correspondent who says his 
Greyhound porbeans could run away from any 
orse that was ever foaled, is 
¥ mistaken, for, upon the flat, a first- 
Racehors®. class racehorse is undoubtedly far 
~ superior to a greyhound, though up 
and down hill the reverse would be the case. It is 
uite natural to suppose that the greyhound is the 
aster, for the spced of a small animal always strikes 
one much more than that of a large one.—KENNEL 
(Doncaster). 


White Cats 
and 
Deafness. 


To the swallows, larks, and black- 


birds mentioned by E. J. L. may be 
dace added the white-throat, which sings 


on the wing, and the wren, which 
chirps its cheery little song as it flits 
from bush to bush. The tit-lark sings 
as it descends, the wood-lark as it quivers suspended 
in the air of a hot sammer night. The whinchat often 
sings while hovering over bushes, and the redstart some- 
times as it flutters above its nest. The water-pippit, 
the tawny-pippit, the pied fiy-catcher, the sedge- 
warbler, and the willow-warbler, are also birds which 
sing astbey fly. That I believe is all.—OrNITHOLOGIST 
(New Forest). 


they Fly. 


(We do not insert any Querigs this week, for it 
seems rather silly to publish any more until a good 
many of those that have already appeared have been 
answered. The whole space at disposal is therefore 
devoted to Notes and Repures To QuerRirs.—Eb. 


P.W.) 
— 


A PATHETIC plea for a holiday was put forward last 
summer by the Baboos employed in the Government 
Geological Department at Calcutta They asked the 
supreme authorities to close the offices because “ they 
were suffering from perspiration and want of enthu- 
siasm for their work.’ 

—— 


Binco: “ I’m going to bring my wife round to call on 
you to-night.” 

Winterby : “That’s right, but do me a favour, old 
man. Don’t let her wear her new sealskin cloak. I 
don’t want my wife to see it just now.” 

F Bingo (grimly): “ Why, that’s what we are coming 
or. 


—<t=2—___. 


A pious family in one of the suburbs of London, 
wishing, one Sunday evening, that all the household 
for that once should appear at church together, left 
the house unprotected, locking the street-door. When 
they returned, some cunning thieves, who had been on 
the look-out, had entered the building, and in less 
than an hour had stolen and decamped with every- 
thing they could lay their hands upon, and on the 
dining-room table, when the owners returned, was 
found scribbled on a piece of paper by the thieves— 
“Watch as well as pray.” 


ee 


AN ingenious Yankee, who has invented a new kind 
of “love-letter ink,” which he has been selling as a 
safeguard against all actions for breach of proinise of 
marriage, insomuch that it entirely fades from the 
paper two months after date, was recently ‘done 

rown” by a stationer, who purchased a hundred 
boxes of the article, and gave him his note for ninety 
days. Atthe expiration of the time the thk inventor 

led for payment; but, on unfolding the script, 
found nothing: but a blank piece of paper. The note 
had been written with his own ink. 


GETTING OUT OF IT NEATLY. 


Taxy tell an amusing story of the United States 
Senator Vedder, when he began to teach school. Hie 
had one pupil who was about his own age, @ merry, 


irrepressible young girl. Her frequent outbursts of 
teucnitee were very annoying to young teachir, 
It was near the close of the day, when the weary 


tience had been sorely tried, that le 


teacher's i : : 
ive the girl a little lesson in the way 


determined to 


of corporal punishment. ‘ 
Suc ones were always inflicted on the hand with 

a strap or ferule in the presence of all the pupils. So, 

approaching her, ferule in hand, he addressed her 


thus: 

“Miss ——, give me your hand.” 
head and blushed. Again he said, sternly, * 
I say, give me your hand.” : 

Now slowly lifting her cyes, she remarked : “Mr, 
Vedder, this is embarrassing for me, You should noi 
make such proposals in public. However, you must 
ask my papa first.” 

It was said that the roar of laughter froin the 
pupils must have discouraged the future senator, for 
it was never ascertained that he asked her papa. 


——@7e—— 
A SALUTARY PILL. 


Durine an unfortunate campaign, in which ce 
French suffere:! great losses isa eras of a ceitain 
village were called on to draw for the conscription ; 
one only was wanted to complete the number, aul 
of the two who were to draw, one was the sou of « 
rich farmer, and the other a child of a poor widow, 
The farmer made great interest with the superin- 
tendent of the ballot, and pro:nised him a haudso:ne 

resent if he could find means to prevent his sou 
rom going tothe army. In order to accomplish this 
he put into the urn two black balls, instead of one 
black ba!l and one white. When the young men can, 
he said : 5 

“There are a black ba!l and a white one in the urn; 
he who draws the black one must serve. Your turn is 
tirst,” pointing to the widow’s son. 

The latter, having some suspicion that all was 
not fair, a eanched the urn; and drew one of th: 
balls, @hick he immediately swallowed, without look- 
ing at it. 

“Why,” said the superintendent, “have you done 
that ? How are we to know whether you have drawn 
a black or a white ball?” 

“Tt is very easy to discover,” replied he ; “let him 
draw the other. If I have the bluck, he must neces- 
sarily draw tho white one.” 

‘The superintendent could not refuse, and the farmer's 
son, putting his hand into the urn, drew the remaining 
ball, which, to the great satisfaction of most of the 


She dropped her 


‘ 
1s3 ——, 


spectators, wasa black one. ‘I'he widow’s son was thus 
saved, and the other obliged to serve or find a sub- 
stitute. 


J 
FIGHTING CRICKETS. 


Duane astroll round Canton, we halted at a corner 
to watch a fight between trained crickets. I had sean 
a number of these little creatures offered for sale in 
tiny bamboo cages, but had not realised their position 
in tho gambling world. 

Cricket fights, however, seem to be as satisfactory 

a medium for gambling as cock-tighting or any kindre:l 
sport ; sothcse poor little insects are most scientifically 
extracted from their hiding-place in old walls and care- 
fully secured till the great day of battle, when two at a 
time are placed ina flat tray with a deep rim and are 
encouraged to fight, which they do with a hearty 
good will, seizing one another and wrestling in goo: 
earnest. 
- The owner of the victor will probably clear quite a 
handful of cash—-possibly a whole pexmy worth—which 
would be quite a fortune for the day. But this form 
of small betting is by no means confined to street 
beggars. Many rich men delight in it and play for 
heavy sums, amounting to hundreds of pounds, so 
that a well-proved champion cricket fetches quite a 
large price. 

n Southern China there are regular cricket-ciuis, 
which hold their meetings in sheds erected for the 
purpose. Here the combatants are carefully weighed 
and measured, the bets recorded, and money deposited 
and weighed, to insure honesty. The care of these 
little creatures is quite an claborate business. ‘Their 
diet and general health are most anxiously attended 
to. The former includes fish of two. sorts, honey, 
insects, and boiled rice and chestnuts. 

In cases of illness there is a variety of remedies. If 
the poor insect has had a chill, a mosquito is 
administered. An asthmatic cricket is fed on bamloo 
buttertlies, while young shoots of green peas correct 
fever. Bathing is provided for by a tiny cup of water. 
At death the distinguished winners of many fights are 
honoured with silver coffins, aud the afflicted owners 
“bury them darkly at dead of night,” the reason for 
secrecy being the conviction that the spirits of dead 
crickets will so thirst for fresh victims that in the 
following spring they will return to their burial place 
to le new crickets, which can be aaptaved an 

- train : ee — 


DY CASHIER.’ 


air, by inspecting. the time sheet in 
ae cthon, see t that for fas y en I have never been 
pne minute late, and yet I say and believe that punctu- 


ality is an exécrable vice. Who does not despise the 
man who al arrives in time, appearing just when 


one is trying to finish some occupation, and watch in 
hand, saying blandly, “Am I not punctual?” Yes, sir, 
after serving asa regulator for all the clocks in my 
neighbourhood for twenty years, I repeat, punctuality 
is execrable. I am cu of it, for it was the cause of 
the greatest disappointment of my life. Listen, and 
judge for yoursel 

‘or seven long years I had breakfasted at one res- 
taurant ; every morning at exactly five minutes past 
eight I opened the door, and at procisely five minutes 
before nine I cl it. 

It is useless to describe the lady cashier ; suffice it 
to say that from the instant I tasted my first cup of 
coffco at that restaurant she reigned in my heart. 

Did wy glances express my feclings? I cannot say, 
but I know that for seven years we loved in silence. 
It took just that length of time for me to get near 
enough to spenk to her, as I had to work my way from 
table No. 7, which I tirst occupied, up to table No. 1, 
which stood next tothe cashier's desk. I was too punc- 
tual to arrive an instant earlier at the restaurant than 
the other six guests, and as they were as exact as my- 
self, I was obliged to employ strategy to dislodge them. 

The first man at table No. 6 was easily disposed of. 
While waiting to be served I amused myself by cuttin 
corks, and the sound set his teeth on edge and annoye 
him so much that he went into the next room, and | 
took his place. 

Six months after chance came to my aid and relieved 
me of No. 5. A waiter broke acup and spilled coffee 
on the table, and the occupant being superstitious 
insisted on changing his seat, so I moved up again. 

In the course of the next two meals I succeeded in 
making myself obnoxious to No. 4, who had a habit of 
taking a little nap immediately after his breakfast. I 
contrived, by tilting my chair, to knock his repyatedly, 
60 that at last he got up and left in a fury. 

No. 3 held out only one day against me. I made 
bread and butter black with caviare and soaked it in 
my coflee, and the sight of this mess made my neigh- 
bour feel so ill thut he ted precipitately. 

Then I sat next to No. 2. Ah, I shall never forget 
that man! It took me four years to get rid of hin, 
and but for the encouraging glances of iny angel | 
should have given up in despair. Verhaps you wonder 
why I did not coms to breakfast ten minutes earlier, 
when I should have had my choice of tables. That 
would have been a simple matter to most men, but 1 
was a Victim to the folly of punctuality. 

To return to No. 2. 1 tried cork-cutting, putting 
caviare in my coifee, and dancing about gn my chair, 
but it wasallinvain. Thea [discovered that the man 
was stone deaf besides being blind inonecye. I decided, 
therefore, to attack him through his pocket, and, 
accordingly, I made a_ practice of surreptitiously 
putting cups, glasses, an: decanters close to his elbow, 
on the blind side, aud he invariably knocked them 
down and had to pay damages. Every diay there was 
a heap of broken glass and china on the floor between 
us, and every day he paid the cost uncomplainingly. 
Yhe restaurant-keeper profited largely by these 
accidents, for he had the afflicted gucst served with 
crackod and broken ware and charged him the price of 
new on its being demolished. 

At theend of four years No. 2 had destroyed as 
much table-ware as would sutlice to sct up in house- 
keeping all the savages of Oceania, those peop'> who 
have so few luxuries that onc pair of gloves ts sutiivient 
to make clothes for ten men. Voor No. 2! I pity hin 
now, for I have learned that the reason he clung to his 
post so pertinaciously was that he tvo adored the lady 
cashier. 

I had no mercy on hin, however, and being at the 
end of my resources had resolved to pat the police on 
his track, when he was one day kiovked down and 
killed by one of those butchers’ carts which are allowed, 
I know not why, to rush through the streets at full 
speed. The next morning I[ seated myse!f at tainie 
No. 2, whore, although not quite within the promised 
land, I enjoyed its delicious fragrance. I breathed the 
odour of the orange flower water which she poured 
into hideous little onion-shaped bottles. 

Only one obstacle separated me from her, ny beloved. 
It was No.1. I determined to crush him, and from 
that day war was declared between us. lie was a 
terrible man, formerly a captain in the army, strong 
asa Turk, with heavy beard and moustache. ‘There 
was acertain amount of gallantry and sentiment, 
however, under his rough exterior, for he used to fix 
his great eyes upon the lady cashier, and repeat, nour 
after hour, theso words, “Lam like the ivy; 1 die 
where I attach myself.” 

The prospect did not console ime in the least, for he 
looked as iP he would live to be a hundred. I tried to 
win the monster by relating auusiag tales and making 
puns, but he suddenly dampened my ardour by saying, 
as he twisted his moustache, fiercely : 

“Are you aware, sir, that it wasowing to his wasting 

ime in making puns that Grouchy arrived too late at 
aterloo ?” 
~Thia piece of historica! information astonished me 


_._ PEARSON'S WEBKLY. 


nota little. At last Heaven took pity on me and my 
love and sent an epidemic sickness which carried o! 
my rival, 

Immediately I installed myself at table No. 1. I 
was next toher. I contemplated her charming figure 
above the desk, her blonde hair, her roscbud mouth. 
Seven years had indeed uiade some alterations in her 
charms, but I saw her only with the eyes of that first 
cup of colfee. 

cannot describe our mutual emotions at that 
moment so long waited for; joy nearly suttocated us 
and turned our brains. I dip my napkin into the 
inilk and poured coffec into my pocket-book, while she 
piled up pennies on saucers and dropped lumps of 
sugar into the money drawer. Only a few words were 
necded to bind us to each other, and no one else in the 
room suspected anything, when, affecting to be reading 
tho hatter’s naino inside my hat, I murmured from the 
depths of the lining : 

“T love thee.” 

She, while apparently busy drying a bowl, replied : 

“T love thee.” 

“Be my wife!” I added. “To-day three weeks at 
the registrar's at twelve o'clock.” 

Punctually at the time, having complied with the 
necessary formalities, [ was ut the registrar's, and 
while he was preparing the papers I tried to describe 
my beloved. 

“You will see her!” I cried in an ecstasy, “she is 
blonde, slender, beautiful—she has the hand of a queen 
and the throat of a goddess! lor soven long years 1 
have loved her.” 

Suddenly the registrar asked in a careless tone: 

“Is she short or tall?” 

This question simply overwhelmed me, and I could 
only answer: 

“Ido not know.” 

“What!” he exclaimed. “You have loved her for 
seven years and you do not kuow whether she is short 
or tall?” 

“It is the solemn truth, [ have neverscen Ler except 
in the restaurant. Iam soexact and punctual that I 
have never been able to devote any time to her except 
at my breakfast hour—that is, from five minutes past 
cight to tive minutes before nine, and ail that time she is 
seated behind a desk, so that I have never seen lower 
than her waist.” 

As [ finished speaking the door opened and my bride 
appeared. With a ery of dismay I fell unconscious. 
The beloved of my heart, the ange! of iny dreams, was 
th» possessor of two wooden legs. 


——__——~f=-____— 
SAVING THE PINE. 


Ara swell dinner-party the centrepiece is often a 
lige pineapple, which, by its fragrance and beauty, 
justilies its position. But it is whispered that the 
pineapple is not unfreyaently hired for the occasion, 
and thatthe butler has been ordered to preserve it 
from being sliced by the guests. i 

Many years ago, when Queen Adelaide assisted her 
stupid, good-mitured husband, William TV. to 
stimulate the social life of England, the Lord Mayor of 
London was informed that her Majesty would lunch 
atthe Mansion House ona certain tee, At the feast 
the Queen sat at a small cireular table with the Lord 
Mayor and tiie Lady Mayoress, while the other guests 
were seated at alarge table adjoining that of royalty, 
on which stood amagnilicent pineapple. So attractive 
was the pine that it drew more eyes than the Queen. 

Her Majesty declined to partike of the pineapple, 
and it remained uncut when she rose to leave the 
tableand many of the guests congratuluted themselves 
ou the tact that there would be more shees to go 
round. 

The Lord Mayor, ‘a canny Scotsman, anticipated 
his guests’ thoughts, and, as he gave the Queen his 
arm to escort her from the hall, said toa youny friend, 
also a seot, “Oblige me by saving the pine.” No 
svoner had the Qucen loft the room than a rush was 
made forthe pine. The young Reot seiced it, held it 
out of the reach of a score of fruosts eager to slice it, 


‘and, by the aid of the batter, conveyed it to the 


pantry, ’ ‘ 

* Have you saved the pine?” 
on re-entering the hall. 

“Thave,” an owered the young mun. 

“DT prestic, Mr. Mayor,” sand one of the guests, 
“that the pine is to be sent to her Majesty 2” 

“Nothing of the kind!” answered the Mayor. 

“Why, then, is it not to be eaten?” 

“Tt was to be eaten by the Queen, not by you,” the 
Mayor rejoine|, * but as her Majesty declined to par- 
take of it, J intend returning it whence it came. I 
arranged to pay two gumeas for the loan, or seven 
guineas had it’ been eaten; ag it is, IT save five 
guineas.” 
eM Well, to be sure!" exclaimed another disappointed 
guest; “here is a specimen vf Scotch economy for 
you | 
ms Yes,” joined in another, referring to the nativity of 
the Mayor and his young friend, “ and how these 
Scotsmen do play into cach other's hands ! 


askel the Lord Mayor, 


In tha ovent of Compotitioas c@s'tere4 tho Doat sent in tor 
any of our prizes reacaing us i2 @upiicst3, tus prizs will De 


awarded to the first to baud. 
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HUNTERS AND HUNTED. 


Tae Chinese settle their debts just before New 
Year's Day. This custom has its root in threo causes: 
tirat, that everybody owes something ; secondly, that 
@ great necessity exists for short settlements ; and 
thirdly, that no one will pay a debt until he is forced 
to doso. Tyrannical custom compels most persons in 
China to live boyond their means. Marriages and 
funerals are the ruin of the people. The farmin 
classes are in perpetual dificulties, while the xual 


traders work on such a narrow margin that frequent 
“accommodation ” is essential. On the other hand. 
the balances in the hands of creditors are so small 


that no ono can afford to leave his money out of call for 
more than a few months. 

_ Finally, the universal habit is to avoid discharging 
liabilities if possible. So at New Year's time there ia 
& perpetual sequence of fight and pursuit. Creditors 
hunting reluctant debtors are themselves hunted by 
ulsieey creditors of theirown. The nation, in short 
revolves in a vicious circle, and its only period of brief 
pause is New Year's Day. 

_ The double anxiety of a Chinaman in the 12th moon 
is to find someone else and not to be found himself. 
Any particular creditor hunting any particular debtor 
will tind that he is himself anticipated by a swarm of 
other creditors hunting the same game. It is greatly 
to the interest of all partics that no claim for debt 
should get into the courts of law ; for this would mean 
that not only the amount in dispute but all the rest of 
the property of both parties would be in danger of 
being wasted. For these reasons it is the rdle of the 
debtor to represent that he is harassed by importunate 
creditors to such an unreasonable extent that ho 
knows not which way to turn. 

In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred tho creditor 
i3 compelled to “call again”; then the debtor sets 
his wits to work to invent new reasons for delay. IE 
the creditor were to relax his hold, and cease his 
Claims, that would be the end of thein for an inde- 
finite period, perhaps for ever, aud this he knows as 
well a3 anyone. Therefore, once having taken hold, 
he keeps his grip, like the jaw of a bull-dog, till be 
gets his pound of flesh. 

Eternal vigilance is the price at which this is to be 
won; cternal vigiluice is what the Chinese creditor 
has a large supply of. ‘To avoid the creditor alto- 
gether is a prime object of many debtors during the 
trying period which follows the winter solstice. Racty 
are the individuals who feiga sickness, and who can- 
not, therefore, be seen, who do not venture on the 
streets for many days before the end of the year, and 
who live, in fact, the lives of thicves until just at the 
close of the last day of the ycar. 

Then they emerge from their obscurity in time 
to get their heads slaved for the New Year, and 
have the keen joy of knowing that they have 
cluded the vigilance of their remorscless foes. 
The Chinese debtor who suceceds in evading or 
parrying the claims of his creditors at this par- 
ticular epoch tinds “a city of refuge” in which 
for a time he is safe. On New Year's Day, or one soon 
after, he niay possibly call upon his creditor, or his 
creditor may call upon him. Each is arrayed in his 
best, and each is full of polite phrases. The creditor 
may be inwardly swelling with wrath and fury at the 
thought that this cunning wretch did, after all the 
pains taken to prevent it, make his escape. ‘The debtor 
may be full of smiling self-complacency to think how 
well he ptayed some of the numerous tricks of the 
season. But neither the ono nor the other would ever 
dream of alluding to such atfsirs at this festive time. 
Business is tabooed, andl so the devtor sturts upon 
another stage of his existence. 


— ee 


e 


It was in the early days of California. A friendly 
rame was in progress, and one of the players was ren- 
dered noticeable by the loss of an eye. ‘The game pro- 
uressed quietly for some time, hut the luck was very 
one-sided until one of the gentlemen interested drew 
his revolver and placed it on the table, saying : 

“Somebody’s cheatin’ all the gaine. I don’t incntion 
no names, but if that cheatin’ don’t stop, whoever it is 
will Jose l:is other eye.” 


RETROSPECT FOR THE YEAR. 


IN this seavon of good wishes and hearty cheer the mind 
unconsciously linyers over those articles that have brought 
pleasure and solace, that have whiled away a pleasant hour, 

Among the various uscful things we have brought unde, 
the notice of our readers none have been more calculated & 
bring abont such a desideratum as Pearson's Pipe. 

Its suecess bas heen phenomenal ; the highest and lowest 
have alike been unanimous in their testimony to its unri- 
valled merits. We have received letters from such eminent 
men as Jaines Payn, the novelist, George It. Sims, the woll- 
knoan joarnalist and dramatist, Dr. Sutherland, the great 
analyst, Dr. Wilson, the well-known physician, the Rev. 
J. Milner, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Duke of Edinburgh, 
and others too numerous to mention. 

The pipes have also been honoured with the patronage 
and ree nnmendation of His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales. 

Just a word—Try a VPearsou’s Pipe for yourself; ask 
your tobacconist for oue; take no other. Once tried always 
smoked, 


and Hands. 
acme ir cypher al mre Ag dah ye 

iee- w ightly an 
all rubbed on at night to the affected parts. (Reply 


ta Apa.) 
. This is o useful hint, 
P. réparing @ Bath. and, by its careful prac- 
tice, the enamel of a bath will be preserved in go 
condition three times as long as u In pouring 
oat water for a hot bath always put about half as 
much cold water as you think will be required, then 


pour in the hot. 
: ° One cup of finely-chopped 
Holiday Xe udding. suet, ane chp ok ped ¢ raw 
potato, one cup of treacle, one cup of grated raw 
ofeither stoned raisins or currants, 1 
@ pinch of soda. 
three hours. Serve hot with sauce. The 
grated potato makes the pudding light, and the carrot 
improves the colour and flavour. 


Mix together and 


improved by sugar, a little vinegar, and bits of dry 
bread and crusts, 
<i I think I may recommend the 
Cur Ty Powder. two following receipts as being 
thoroughly reliable. I have made curry powder in 
this way for many years, and have always found it 
successful :—Four ounces of turmeric, three ounces 
of coriander one ounce each of cayenne Pepper, 
black pepper, and ginger, one drachm of mace, alf 
aa: ounce of cardamons, and three-quarters of an ounce 
of caraways. All to be finely powdered, and passed 
through a wire sieve three times, then bottle for use. 
(Reply to Dongca.) 


Mock Goose Pudding. 


bread in cold water for an hour ; r off the water, 
and bruise the bread with a fork till smooth. Chop an 
onion finely, mix it with the bread, and add an 
ounce of flour, a little powdered 080, pepper, and salt. 

i all with two tablespoonfuls of milk. Grease 
a baking-tin, place the mixture in pr put the rest 
of tha dri in pieces, on the top. Bake for 
half an hour. there is no oven, put the tio on a hot 
heb or griddle for about twenty minutes, then brown 


Soak ao quarter of a 
pound of scraps of 


befere fire. Serve turned out of the tin. 
. All food for the sick 
CS. cults wl at eee 
ty w and prettily 
pea arni Asavoury dish always sharpens 
the ite of a healthy person, and it must have a 
stimulating effect on an invalid to whom the fat broths, 


eta., usually offered are loathsome and nauseating. In 
illness something unexpected will often be highly 
appreciated, and where the patient is consulted and 
advised of what is being prepared for him, all appetite 
for it will almost inevitably disappear. I need hardly 


add that cooking in a sick-room should be absolutely 
forbidden. 
Disagreeably Smelling Lamps. ie uae 


causes for this, but all are so simply rectified that, wi 

a little experience, they should not exist in any house. 
The commonest mistake is to clog up the draught of 
the burner with pieces of burnt wick, matches, etc. 
Unless it is clear, imperfect combustion, flickering, 
smoking, and bad smells result. Therefore, I would 
ules all who use paraffin lamps to keep the inside as 
well as the outside of the burner clean, and preserve 
the opening free from the slightest obstruction. 
Another cause of a lamp smelling is that it has not 
en oil in the reservoir. At the very least the 
oil Id not get below an inch in depth, and at 
the same time itshould not come up to the top. Leave 
& small air space for safety, and to allow for the ex- 
pansion of the oil when warmed. Oil is usually very 
cold when put into a lamp, so if the latter is filled 
gnite fal} and left in a warm room, the oil will soon be 
ound flowing or rather oozing over the top. Cheap 
oil is the most expensive in the end, besideg being 
unsafe. If the whole lamp is not kept perfectly. clean 
a sipeg Heeebie smell is sure to be noticed when it is 
lighted. 
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"mixed with flour, and put in a 
i Latina dregs 


case should 
finely before being added to 
Burst Pipes in Frosty Weather. 


a house it is a most unpleasant experi so I would 
remind my if taps are kept turned so that 
Led Cg gat la gl amp stood near them at 
night, it will prevent the water From freezing. 

To tha Taste of Cod Liver Orl. 
With each ounce of cod liver oil mix well half a tea- 
spoonful of this mixture :—Two ounces of lemon, one 
ounce of sulphuric ether, and half an onnce of r- 
mint, cloves, and carraways. Some people substitute 


ginger for peppermint. 

Inexpensive Frosting for Christmas 
Cakes, Well beat the white of one egg, add to it one 

we"  tablespoonful of cold water, and stir into it 
gradually sufficient sugar to thicken it. Lay it in the 
cake, and smooth it with a knife di in. 
water ; set it ina cool oven todry. This frosting cuts 
easily without breaking. 

The following is a wholesome and 

Apple Tea. refreshing beverage for feverish 
patients :—Take four large cooking apples, cut them 
in quarters with the peel on. Cut a lemon into thin 


When this 
occurs in 


- slices with the rind on, sprinkle over the whole six 


ounces of crushed loaf sugar. Put all into a jug, and 

over it pour two quarts of boiling water ; cover until 

‘teat in, and it will be fit to drink. Should the 
on 


be di roved of it is to omit it, or to 
pee it by 
(Reply to Nurse.) 


cloves as a pleasant flavouring. 
. < ° Melt half 
Dubbing for Softemng Boots. 4° pound 
of tallow with four ounces of resin in a pot over 
the fire. When thoroughly mixed, warm the boots 
and apply the paste with a painter’s brush till neither 
the soles nor uppers will absorb any more. The resin 

reserves the stitching. If it is necessary that the 
Boots should be polished at once, let them stand for 
two days, and then rub them over with some tur- 

ntine and wax, in the proportion of an ounce of 
Pesewus in an ounce of spirits of turpentine. (Reply to 


CoRNWALL) ; 
+, Cut the veal into small 

Veal-and-Ham Pie. ieces, and arrange a 
layer in the pie dish. Gorinkle over a little minced 
herbs, a little mace and lemon peel finely chopped, and 
some hard-boiled eggs, then a layer of ham cut thin, 
and so on till the is full. Cover with puff 
ornament with leaves, etc., brush over with Shy ‘at 
an egg oF milk, and bake in a good hot oven fér one 
and a half hours. Li gat el aoe is baked put into it 
at the top, by the aid of a funnel, a large cu of 
strong gravy (which if not very—stron be 
thickened with gelatine), When cold, this pie will cut 
like afirm jelly. (Reply to Nxmo.) 


. It is only during the last few years 
Roast Fish. it Saale iia Masai ieldion 
advan of roasting fish. Any kind of figh nearly 


can be thas treated, and by so doing all the nutritive 
material is kept and the characteristic flavour pre- 
served in & manner not obtained by any other process. 
This mode of hick ing tu wwitisin, thee ceanhe ok he poorest 
of a readers and the least experienced, for every 
household possesses a Dutch oven. The process is 
simple, being only to wash and dry the fish, then rub 
it over with grease, it in a Dutch oven in frant 
of a clear fire. The heat browns the s and gives 
the fish that flavour of the grill which everyone appre- 
ciates. A little judgment will be needed so as not to 
overcook the fish and thus dry it up, at the same time 
cooking it thoroughly. The greatest advantage, to 
my mind, of roasting fish is that a very tasty supper 
can be prepared with very little trouble and expense. 
Any pieco of the round 
Tender Rumpsteak. boot can be made as 
tender as a delicious sirloin steak, if care is taken 
with it. Foreign cooks prepare tough beef by basting 
it in oil ; therefore, instead of beating a steak to bruise 
the fibres, spread it with salad oil, ond, wen possible, 
let the meat remain in oil an hour before cooking. 
Then it should be broiled quickly, so that each side 
will be thoroughly browned at once ; this keeps in the 
juices of the meat. After a steak is browned, it should 
moved a little farther from the fire, so as to slowly 
cook through the inside juices without losing them. 
To finish the tendering process and make a nice gravy, 
melt a bit of butter in two tablespoonfuls of vinegar 
and pour it over the meat whilst hot. Many people 
use & little lemon juice instead of the vinegar, and add 
a very little Bnely cueppes onion. Some of my readers 
may not appreciate the salad oil for basting; but 


A : 
everyone, Las sure, must value the great addition ° 


that vinegar or lemon juice is to the flavour of asteak. 


JUNE. 


; 12 19 26 
13 an 2 


find they are not s 
er Les until i is time to boil them, and 


every pint of water add one gi : : 
and I think you will find this the right proportion 
for boiling artichokes. (Reply to Dzsrain.) 


Mufins and leo pound of Bou 
Ont OO, re ie tne bedees to ball » pint 


every 


of milk. Beat 


been well beaten, whites and yolks separately), alter- 
nately with warm water, until you havea batter. Set 
this to rise near the fire for a couple of hours. Bake 
in tin rings on ahot griddle. (Jteply to HowsEwive.) 
Hints on Kitchen Work and. Cleaning. 
After boiting fish in o- tin fei PetttestiteBettle and 
lid should be cleaned with crystal to free it from 
the tishy amell. The offensive smell of o hot fish-kettlo 
is often caused by the lid having been hung up some- 
times unwashed. ‘When a cake tin is burnt at the 
bottom, and, in co ence, apt to cause a cake to 
burn, stand it on a thin layer of silver sand on the 
oven shelf, and line the cake tin on the bottom with a 
little thickish paper. All sancepans should bo 
washed clean, inside and one nd dried on the stovo 
before putting away. The lids should not escape this 
a for I pe in man ee —— have 
ected this, and consequently dirty li ging 
ity Tin lids look nicest for iron pots, as they can 
be kept bright. Those whe h ivan pots and 
saucepans should remember that.a fall er violent blow 
will break them, in spite of the saying “as hard as 
iren.”. Lron saa: will not if left upon 
the stove without any water in for afew moments. Tin 
saucepans, if treated like this, will start a leak at once. 
Ss Tak, ilk woven. sae maak tgs Umarreirs 
scouring wi sand, after a 
peal boiling of sae oelee wee be necessary.————In 
using scales for weighing ete., alwaya put o 


sheet of waste paper on the first ; this saves 
washing. 
RATES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 

2s. d, 

Pull Page - - - - insertion 
Half fe .. - - ~ zs 33 10 0 
poor - ”~ - = « 26 0 
fifth, or a fall column ~ a 3 900 
th .. a Fy x » » 8126 
One-half column, or one-tenth ofa page », » 4100 

Black Biocks 25 per oent. extra. 


These rates do not to competition advertisements, 
special scale for mink il be sent on application. 

PEARSON'S WHEELY is published every Monday, and 
copy for advertisementa must be in our hands a week atiead; 
ten days ifa proof is required. 

Ali advertisements are subject to 
ments ordered until countermande 
night’s notice. 

AB enquiries and orders to be forwarded to PEARSON'S 
Street, ans don, 8.0.; General Offices, Temple gasses 
ni -. ; Caambers 
London, B.0. 


approval. Advertise- 
dare subject to a fort- 


NO FAMNLY WOULD BE 
the BEST PREVENTATIVE of and CURE for BILIOU 
veal of v 

effects of exress 


Somtpetion, Vorting Tura i 
orn rela; tt oops the 


lf 


to undergo 


es 


bottles 
g Tadie, Amarica, and on the Continent for 
plaint, fever 


L travellers j to fact, T eur never withous fu Youre t “ 
« Jane 6, 1 “AN ANGLO. 
Um 


_ |, TO WALLER &@ Oo., 


wee see ee eaeat nite 
only edéress), 75, Fleet street. London, 


HOW TO BE HAPPY WHEN 
MARRIED 


chemists, or 
val (new and 


Nv—Bramine each 
Withous 6, you have been tenpesad on by @ 


Eno’s “ Prait Sak’” Works, Londen, S:E., by J.C. Emo's Patent. 


NEW FLAT COMPRESSED 


CIGARETTE MAKER. 
By means of this ing-nious Iit le 
machine a larwe quantity of com- 
poets cies ate cas, Demade joe 
ecte maker ever tnverted, 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS | 
Injurious and Worthless. 
Towle’s Pennyvoyal and Steel Piils 
for Females be sent any- 

where on receipt of 15 or 34 stam 


by the maker, E. T. TOW 
Chemist, NOTTINGHAM. 


SAVE YOUR SOLES. 


ROID is one of the greatest discoveries of the day. It o! uires to 
2 on the BOLES asd ERIS of var boots and is GUARAS "mks hee 


oar 
ané absolutely watertight, It sinks right into the 
and is quite ‘ected by peat bec are 


to the tr-de, 1 
J. BRADBURY, 


EVENING PARTIES! 


AMUSEMENT FOR THE WHOLE WINTER. 
Qs. RKAV THISAND WONDER! Qs. 
OUR MARVELLCU3 TWO SHILLING 
MONSTER “PRESENTATION” PACKET. 
In order to introduce our new catalogue, 
we will send to every reader of ‘' Peareon's 
hoy the following GIGANTIC PRE- 
SENTATION PAKCEL, which 1s guaranteed 
wo contain everything mentioned in the 
following List, : The Great 8 le- 
chase Game, with Horses, Jockeys, and Tee- 
to-tum for playing; Draughtboard and com- 
plete Set of Men; stkveen rictures of Remark. 
able Men; the New and Wonderful Ever- 
changing Pictures of Fairtes and Imps, causing 
hours of uproarious merriment ; the complete 
Set of Cards fur the Royal Game of Mother 
Goose, and full inst ions for playing ; a 
apleudid Puff and Dart complete, with 

joured T: enabling yu to sho ta dat 
forty feet, for the drawing-room or outdoor 
exercise; the marv«ll us " 
-" complete fortune-tellor for young lanies and 
gentlemen, depicts the future and causes end- 
less amusement. The Head,a really won- 
derful trick complete. ie Masher’s Wonder- 
fal 8: les, most enjoyable for parties 
[he Hornpipe Dancer, Donkey and 
Giraffe, for the drawing-room and evening 
parties, most amusing to young children. 
Che Italian Nondescript or Jumping Jester, 
mechanical re in working order. The 
New Saloon Gun, will fire a shot fifty feet, for 
the drawing-rooin or outdoor sport, camplete 
with ammutition. A Comptete and Laugh- 
able Comic Pantomime, consisting of stage, 
curtain, aud twenty-two scenes, with instrac- 
ticns for working and dialogue. This itself is 
worth allthe money. The Most Extraordinary 


i. M. NOBLE, 9, Gloster Street, Brighton. 
WONDERFUL ORCHESTRAL ORCANETTE. 


ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
5 Hundrew of Testimonials. 
Rasta,  Orgnectis W. 


the 
a ORGANI 
A4-Guinea ORGANEITL 36, 
Plays P cee Airs, Quadrilles, Wa) 
Hymn opu! jtsee. 
Tkas, Reels, pes, eta, etc. any tune can 
4 with artintlc «Sort bj enone: lo mrusical 
: uired. MOS BVBLLOUS IN. 
— TiN THE WORLD. Full deseription, 
Mat of tunes, and siz pages of te-timoniale sent ans- 
where free. Afoncy redurned & a: dissatisfed. 
, Wrive at once fur catalogue, as iMe offer may Dut 
appear again. Msnrios tas raran. 


A WEEE DRAPER & Co., 


gh CHLDCAR OSCARETTE WORKS (Largest n the Berta, 
FLAY HIRE. 
POsT 
and Scientific Toy, entitled, ‘The New Fire 


1 ““BLACKBUAN, LANCAS 
FREE 10/ 6 
Top,” which gives a marvellous pyrotechnic 


ne THE POCKET TYPEWRITER. 
P, NO EXTRAS. display, guaranteed harmless, and should be 


SIMPLE, RELIABLE 0 
ous one shown in a dark room; with comple'e set of 
pyrotechnics. The Wisard’s Dream Tablets 
" 


ir. 

KET TYPEWRITER COMPANY, LTD. SWAN ARCADE, BRADFORD, YORES. 

bene Lbs ch, being placcd under your pillow at 
night, infallibly reveals the meaning of your 
dreams ; splendid for lovers, sweethearts, 
young and old, worth 2s. Numervus Clever 
and Amuslog Iicture Puszles, causing much 
ioetractive eutertainment. mplete set of 
Age-telling Tablets by which you an Go out 
anybody's age or how much money they dave 
sbuut them etc. The Eclipse Box of Science, 
containing twenty-five Wonuerful Experiments 
in Chemistry, Electricity, etc. How to ve 
vo Metals, with ingredieuts and chemicals. 
The Walking Card, a marvellous trick. The 


“ UKANTBTIT ’SMOKING MIXTURE. 
age ge Age ee 
2 


free, iftes 3 rebaser men 
’ Ratnine and iron tonic, equal in strengt! 

aantity to that advertived af és. OF: { preferred 
Soule Heir Restorer equal to th 
Thousands of unsolivited testimunials. 

2EWIGET & Co., 
Manuvacecarve Cusmtcrs, 
CHARLOTTE STREET, PORTSMOUTH. 
Money retarned in tull if this advertisement ts not 
genuine. 


RED NOSES. 


All these who would wish to be relieved of thie dls 
and dis! g complaint should send to Dr. 


rr Tat Upper Kedfo:d Piace, Russell Rquare, 
[martes c.. wee will guarantee a cure in a few diss. 


EPILEPTIC FITS. 


Mr. 
for 


MONWIAL POST and FASHION- 
MARRIAGE ADVERTISER. 


Inyaluadie Information, 


for Married or Single, sent free. 
Btate age and Sex.—W. HIG- 
80N, Box Mansfield Road, 


Changing Card, as used by Professor Andersun. 
The Young Co:jaror, including ovor thirty 
complete tricks for the drawing-room or plat- 
form, amo gst which gre the great Egg and 
Bag Trick, to Turn a Box of cede into a 
Living 'ird. The Dancing Ball The Mena- 
gerie in a lat, etc., etc. 

The whole of the above marvellous com- 
pendinm will be eent on receipt of Pcetal 
Order for 28 , and 84. extra for Carriage. Two 

Is 4a., carriage free. Everybody sending 
or two pa:cels will be pres with a 
beautiful ‘‘Chrystophine” Gold Paper Kouife 
and Kookmarker, beautifully chased, and fit 
oa we for a prince. Note our Address— 
iculare (with testimonia s) seal (ree ca application H. CAMERON, WILSON, & Co., 

: ab MEDICAL PRERE ACY, 4, Featherstone Buildings, Holborn. 

fst ‘ London 


be Confection. World-wide Sale. 
SE'S & A 


TABLETS. 


Most isoai Kells cures Soatleus 0) pe egected by 
Pm § Oabo: for jepauy, whic! won 
(golden opuitons in all parce of the 


E. SKUSE 7. 


Oracle of Delhi,” }o 


Electric Jumping Frog. The Wouderful Magic | 2s. od. 


| GURE FITS 


AND TO PROVE IT 
66 wi GIVE A BOTTLE of my Remety for 
fearlessly state.” 
USANDS OF BOTTLES OF THIS MAR- 
OUS MEDICINE GIVEN AWAY 
ee EVERY YEAR. a 
pppoe cee ier oe 
have them rare sass meas a RADI iy CURK. 
1 have known my re’ to cure the wort cases. Be- 
eaase others have failed to cure you it is Be reason why 
TueaTIsn ander Es BOTTLES ofmedcine ti 
Coste you pething for aterana tf WILL OOAM) : 
H. G. ROOT, 28, Endsleigh Gardens, 
Euston Road, London, N.W. 


TO MAKE “sss 


for particulars 
4 PLAYHOUSE YARO, 


QUEEN VISTURIAST., LONDON MON EY. 
OUGHS F R: E E 


TH 
v 


b URED an 
ve: th eheuld : 
RICHARDSON rc 8, Shectist DUDLEY. He will 
send a certain cureto all who mention “Pearson's 
Weekly,” tree up to January 20th, 1988 


SAVE YOUR EYES “ 


“Intment tories S4.. post tree. 
SLANIUN, the Peupie’s Demtist, 338, 
Strand, opposite omereet 
Teeth 21. 61. and 4s. each upper or 

1, beat quality. £2. fitted same day when 

repairing ina few bours; ez’ ion, Is, 

Be patupoine Ys 6d 


HAI R DESTROYED. 


Absolutely, permanently, 
and paitless y, or no charge made. Enquiries 
strict.y coptident! 1] Particulars free. 
Addrcss—\irs. KE. GOULD, 129, New Kent 
Kead, London, 8.E 


B RAS 1,00 Meval Tickets, 19 dy | in., with 


Name and Address, inc'ading 
Presa Tool Makes, 


Die, Se. 
maemo CHECKS tyinse 
-» LABELS 


W.TOCKER SRO ’., Esher 
8t., Kenningt ob, 8.b. 
o1 want water to boil quick, usa 
the SPIKE KETTLE. Post free, 2 
pinta, 1s. 6d.,4 pints, 2. GILBERT & 
, New Cross Road, London. 
Anyone wishing a new article brought 
before the patilic, send particulars. 


required; 
wi bea. 


Road, Jordon, N.B. Large bott'es, 8a. 64. Tad be. 


ECONOMIC } storia som 
writen COOKERY. 


Every House. 
Post Free from 
Fredk. King & Co., Ltd., “rome, S& 


FURS! 
aati ooo 


5,000 Real Racoon Far Boas, Is., gu 
Sm, nent by t, In. 84. 800 Fur Bear Boas, finest 
umlity, Os. en's Coats, Fur-Lined, gh each. Buy of 
the Manufacturers only, PHILLIPS 
626 63, NEWGATS STREBT, EC. 


HAIR DESTROYED 
Absolutely ani pe:manently by ove applica- 
tion. A bright, clear fluid, ha:mless and 
ainless; no plocking out or burning off. 
Bertatn cure. Post free, 1s, 1$d. P.O, from 
PROF. P. W. BELL, Rubens Place, Ladypool 
Road, Birmingham. 


MOODY'S COMPETITION. 
41 CHANCES FOR EVERY CUMPETITOR. 
or bulftotal fe » received, will be given to 
£100, tho-e d ing the following tack corre-tiy: 
°° TON, *°* MOUTH. °°*° FORD °° * CHESTER. 
R place atara with le: nd form ey 
certain well-known 
towns hes nitiess t 
hatitants, The sew 
letters open: d, whether correct or not, will receive 
: each. Nul-tiers wil be opened antil Jan. 15th, 
n equal cha:.ce. The names of the 
acdres sex of the revip-ente of the 
es ond aidreases of the successful 
hn will besent 


-se' enve vpe—MIsS A 


cd st-mped 
NY nL E BF ptredt, Wert Hartlep ul 


tan 
noudy, 1, Ed 


WORD-FILLING COMPETITION. 


A Cushion-Tiret Sifety, valned £11 114. will 
be given toanyone who fills in the four following 
words :-—Cu®*’**n 9 1*%e S*t**y Bit**ie, and 
forwards with Postal Order for 1s., and stamped 
address, for resnlt, to WILLIAMSON, 

ingaton Cycle Works, Hull. Entries close 
Tuesday, January }2th, 1892, result known the 
week Talowing. If eutries permit another 
machine will be given. 


399 


CAMPBELLS . 


Broad Reed Melodeons 


@ GooD NEws! & 
CAMPBELL'S COLD MEDAL MELODEDN. 


4 GELLING IN 
With Two Gew of Broad 
bach Tone, cent carefnliy 
y 


in 
? 0.1) tar be 


‘fo renders of ‘i Raveun’s Wesane.” 
El ocvR GRAND 
“ MINIA’ 
E}m — 
Ci Wih Two Sete of Brow PF 


eterual Tone and the «he: 
pen ments, send carcinl:y 
toany 


4% 100,000 TESTIMONEALS. ER 


Tmpertant Testimosial f.om Profs-cr 
Champion Melodeon Piayer ef tircst Britain, Ireland 
aod Waies:— ‘Campbel.'s Patent Melodesns are ths 
floe-t instromente that have ever come ander ay 


touch. an1 o~-y require a trial to advertl-e 

Cam. cbr 1’. Patent Melodeuns are the coly came ot Meio 

deur tn the Market. Heoware of worthle.s imitations 
NH —AU Lovers of mastic >hould at. florea 

New I!'us rated Priv lege Price iist fo- eanson 188- 

Bow ready. 100, of these valuablp sent 

yearly. rend id stamp to 


CAMPBELL & CO., 
RMAIUSICAL INSTRUMENT MAKERS, 
116, TRONGATE, GLASGOW. 

RKSTABLISHED 60 YEARS. 


Giv aw ALWWJA ZT! 
YOUR NICKEL SILVER® 
RPWem & FPenrnoit Case, 


lor postage, e'c. 
ava Stamp, 


FREE SAMPLE PAIR. 
K Asabeld 
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Our ictury emplogs over 3400 buauds. 


Diagetal Snite 0 measu.e 231,.u ual, 668 Coat 
au Ve t,253. Sample Serer Tronser to measure, 
Qs. 64, ususl, 168 64—BMYTH & CO., Wholesale 


Ch qies or Fostal Orders. 


tailors, Maid-tove. at Bri 


Paice » carriage paid an»wh~re in Gre: 
(Uaubers, London and Courty.) 


WHAT CAN WE TELL chee, 


YOU? 


Tose readers who wish to become possessed of our 
gold-plated pencil-cases this week must see if they 
can make the letters in the words New Door into 
one word. A pencil-case will be awarded to the first 
reader from whom the correct solution comes to 
hand, and to every twenty-fifth afterwards until 
twenty-five have been disposed of. Post-cards only, 
please. 

F. A. M. asks: “ What guarantee do you give regard- 
ing the honesty of your Missive Wozp Competi- 
tions ?”. me, sir; absolutely none. 
Anybody who feels the slightest doubt about our 
bona-fides in this or any other competition is respect- 
fully requested to abstain from entering. That's 
polite and to the point. 


T. J. aske if we can inform him how much money is 
spent every year in this country on mourning? 
—————Presumi that this correspondent's 
question is not intended to include the enormous 
sums of money wasted upon funerals, but a ges 
solely to expenditure upon ents, we should say 
a on an average & acces eads to the Bpending of 

5 upon mourning. @ very poor spend less; 
the rich far more. As there are some 700,000 deaths 
a year in this country, this shows that there is a total 
expenditure in this way of three and a half millions 
sterling annually. We venture to assert that every 
single penny of this money would be far better 

plied in other directions. There is no respect to 

dead in ostentatiously parading one's bereave- 
ment before the living. If people would devote the 
money which a senscless custom leads them to 
expend in black clothes, to some charituble work in 
memory of the deceased, the world would be in 
every way the better. 


Pax Dreamz writes:—I was greatly amused on 
waking up this pening at the remembrance of o 
dream I had during the night, which shows the 
effect reading your periodical has u 

i I dreamt that L had inven a novelty, 
which was being largely sold as Pearson's Patent 
Porous Paint. The peculiarity of the article was 
that it was made specially to paint dogs—a fashion- 


n a weak 


able craze being that every went about attended 
- dog, which was painted the same colour as the 
dress she wore. 


Ordinary paint would kill any dog, 

‘but Pearson's Patent Porous Paint got over the dit 
culty. I present you with the idea free of charge. 
————-Many thanks. You shal! have a twenty- 
five per cent, royalty upon the large fortune which 
we expect to make oat of it. 

L §& R.—The largest firm of chocolate makers in the 
world are undoubtedly the firm of Menier, who turn 
out from their factory at Noisiel, near Paris, every 
year, 30,000,000 pounds weight of chocolate--that is 
to say, & quantity which equals the weight of two 
Eiffel Towers.. The daily sale of this chocolate 
represents the sum of £8,000, so the firm i3 paid in 
ty course of a year very nearly three millions ster- 

ng. 

e.—For goodness’ sake do not start fowls in 
your back-yard. ‘The keeping of fowls in town 

8s is & practice to be deprecated from many 
points of view. To start with, it is nothing short 
of cruelty to the birds themselves, for they cannot 
possibly be provided with a proper run,and are in just 
the same miserable position as a dog which is always 
kept on the chain. The keeping of fowls in the 
manner that you suggest is also very unsanitary 
and liable to be a source of danger to-the inmates of 
the house, unless the most stringent precautions are 
taken so far as cleaning out their roosts is con- 
cerned. Then think of the horrors which you aro 
pcing to inflict both upon members of your own 
‘amily and upon your neighbours. You probably 
know that, by a curious !aw of Nature, the genile- 
man fowl finds it necessary to exercise his vocal 
talents in the dead of night. Now, though the crow 
of a cock whose vitality is sapped by being kept in 
close confinement would, we imagine, bea feeble kind 
of noise as compared with that of his healthy 
country brother, we are sure, judging from tho 
distance at which we have been awakened by the 
latter, that the town bird would bring down 
anathemas innumerable upon your head every night. 
Personally, if we lived in a town, and were plagued 
by someone else’s fowls in this way, we should not 
scruple to make use of every means that lay in our 
power to getridof the nuisance. Of course, you might 
run the business as a speculation—not of the egg-pro- 
ducing variety, for fowls cannot be expected to lay 
much under the circumstances you propose—but as 
a method of collecting domestic implements, after 
the fashion of the gentleman who used to peg a 
Thomas cat down by its tail every night, and in the 
morning filled a tolerably large sack with brushes 
boot-jacks, aud other articles which the outraged 
ings of his neighbours had compelled them to 
hurl in the direction whence the remonstrances of 
the animal procecded. 


make up this 
The treats will 


Collected by J. H. Howe, 10s. 44.; ‘aid $s.; T. 
8.5 


A. 8. W., Oa; Darii 


26 Tocakfal we ot 
colleded be 2- 


Te hod. LB. Cork: bar; collected by Little Wills, E'x, Sale j 

W. Champion, £1 1s.; Alice K. Clarke, 0J.; T. R. 'N., is.; per H. 

Davis, 1s.; per H. F. Smith, 68. 44. 
S L. writes of Taz Weex’s News:—I am very glad 
at goat, to Hind a weekly newspaper fit to take home 
and p with children. For this reason alone 
I hope your publication will be a great success, as 
something of the kind is badly wanted. It is simply 
impossible for a decent-minded father of a family 
to place ordinary weekly newspapers, with their 
rovolting particulars of crime, anywhere where 
they are aaa | to fall into the hands of children. 

We shall always endeavour to make 

Tue Werk’s News, in this respect, resemble as 
closely as ible the paper from which it has 
sprung. OF course, if a newspaper is to accurately 
portray the events of the day, it is impossible that 
all reference to crime and immorality should be 
eliminated ; but there is no need to dress these 
records of human depravity in the revolting gar- 
ments which most cditors nowadays seem to think 
are required to adequately sct off their hideousness. 
Those, thereforg, who wish for particulars of this 
sort must looB for them elsewhere than in the 
columns of THE Week's News. 


F. K. C. writes :—‘“‘A cutting from your paper has 
caught my eye, to the effect that an invention for 
recording tunes while they are being improvised on 
the piano has been patented by M. Parise, of Paris. 
I patented an apparatus on Roseaiber 13th, 1891, 
No. 19,722, as ‘Improvements in, or applicable to, 

ianofortes and other keyboard musical instruments, 

or recording musical composition.’ And, since the 
apparatus’ can be fitted to any instrument at a 
most nominal cost, within reach of all who can 
afford the use of a piano, I am sure, with your usual 
courtesy, you will place an Englishman on the foot- 
ing that you placed M. Parise. 


Liddon's Grannie, ' @., 
jCullected by G.’ J. Howerolt, 7 
. 


Tyro.—You nced not be at all uneasy because, so far 


as you can ascertain, your horse never lies down. 
It is no uncommon thing for a horse to always sleep 
standing. Cases are recorded of horses which have 
been most carefully watched, and have never 
been known to lic down until death was upon them. 
A horse that does not lie down to sleep is not likely 
to be such a useful animal as one that does, for its 
rest is never complete, and its joints and sinews are 
bound to stiffen sooner than they would if rest were 
taken in a lying posture. 


J. H.—No sealskin is not the most costly fur, nor 
nearly so. A skin of a sea-otter, so small that you 
might carry it away in your hat, is worth £50 if it is 
a good specimen. One very seldom sees this 
beautiful fur, which is of the deepest black studded 
with silver hairs, as Russians, who have a great 
admiration for it, absorb all the best specimens. 
The sea-otter is caught scarcely anywhere but on the 
coast of Alaska, and only a few thousands of them 
are killed every year. 


L. G. seems to have hit upon a singularly easy way of 
making money, for he informs us that during the 
last four years he has picked up £4 in the public 
thoroughfares through which he passes daily on his 
‘way to and from business. Being of a thoroughly 
unzelfish nature, our correspondent asks us to im- 
part this valuable method of increasing an income 
to his fellow-readcrs. This we have much pleasure 
in doing, though we cannot but think that L. G. 
has been singularly fortunate. Were it within the 
power of everybody. to pick up money from the 
streets at this rate, our thoroughfares would cer- 
tainly rival the “Tom Tiddler’s Ground” of one’s child- 
hood. When we read over this par our conscience 
yricks us for publishing it, as we fear that it may 
ead to the bestowal upon those who follow L. G.'s 
suggestion of black eyes and bruises generally 
which will require the expenditure of much more 
money on arnica and embrocation than the most 
ardent searcher for lost coins is likely to pick up. 
It is awkward enough to walk along the streets of 
our big cities now ; what it ‘ecuild like if foot- 
passengers prowled ae with eyes directed to the 
gutter we can only faintly imagine. If L. G. would 
add to his already interesting information some 
Sees as to the number of hats he has had to buy 

urin 

out of shape against the noses of veople he has run 
into, it would be very interesting. 


the last four years to replace those battered |" 


quantity of very interesting 
and entertaining matter, while Raye ov THE Time, 
= . “trames TraTatoat, and Az 


has purchased a copy of Tux 
it, feels that he 
send us 


of losing your support so far as Pearson's Weekly is 
concerned. We 

are bringing out a good thing, and have, therefore, 
every confidence in asking you to give it a trial. 


An Ex-Mountep Agmy Man writes :—I am extremely 
anxious to bring before employers of labour this 
question : “ Why do they so often refuse to employ 
a man who has served in the army!” I have served 
seven years in the mounted branch of the service, 
and am therefore entitled to speak-from experience, 
and I state that as the discipline of the army sticks 
to a man after he has left, it cannot make him a less 
valuable servant than one who has not been ir the 
Queen’s service. Punctuality, implicit obedience and 
promptitude, all of which are essential in a soldier, 
tend to make him a useful, reliable,servant ; and yet. 
when [ left with the best of characters, and excep- 
tionally good references from my officers, on apply- 
ing for situations I was réfased solely on the ground 
that I had been in the army. Even.as coachmar, 
groom, etc., for which I, as a mounted soldier, was 
specially fitted, I was refused. Surely it is a great 
wrong to those who have served their country—some 
even as faras shedding their blood—that they should 
be shut out from honest work solely on that account. 
I know of men who have served with me, of the 
steadiest characters, who are almost starving, and 
simply because they have been soldiers. Surely 
there is no disgrace attached to serving our Queen, 
and yet it would seem so ; but I should liko to hear 
what your readers, more especially employers of 
labour, have to say about the subject. 


J; R. W.—No Beas can be given as to the amount 
presented to her Majesty’s Government every year 
y those foolishly-generous people who overstamp 
their letters. The Post-Oftice authorities don’t say a 
word about this sort of thing, for though they.come 
down hard enough upon a package that is under- 
stamped, they pay no attention to those which show 
a balance in the other direction. The sum must, 
however, be a very large Dee hoe it is no uncommon 
thing for us to receive a package which would have 
come for three halfpence, but which bears three or 
four penny stamps. Many folk seem to judge in this 
matter principally by size, overlooking the all- 
important question of weight. 
Tue result of the competition announced in the 
Christmas Number, in which five hundred prizes 
were offered, will appear next week. 


POSTAL RATES. 


Pearson’s Weekly will be sent direct from the offices 
post free, to any country within the Postal Union, at 
the following rates, prepaid :— 


Half Year ....... 
Three Months 


Postage (at book rates) being a ponny a copy. 
Offices: Temple Chambers, London, E.G 
Registered Telegraphic Address— 
“ Humoursomg, Lonpow.* 
Back Numbers more than a Month old, 3d. each. 
80LE AGENTS FOR AUSTRALASIA: 


Messrs. R.A. THOMPSON & Co., Sydney & Melbourne. 


Printed for the Troprietors, and lished by them Temple 
. ‘Chambers, eo Ea ” - 
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)WARDS’ “HARLENE.” (= 


WORLD=-RENOWNED 


HAIR 
PRODUCER 


THE MOST 


. oe “| PATENT \ 
® RESTORER. POPULAR | PILLS. PAINLESS, 
aiet } POSITIVELY FORCES ON 


REMEDY. 


“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


LARGEST SALE IN THE WORLD. 


POOSSOSSSOSEOSOOOOSOOOHOSOOOOOSOOO® 


A WONDEBREUVUL MEDICINE 


FOR ALL 


EFFECTUAL. 


AFTER USE AFTER USE. 


uxuriant Hair, Whiskers, and Moustachios 


To grow heavily in a few weeks, without injury to the skin, and no matter at what age. 
THE WORLD-RENOWNED REMEDY FOR BALDNESS 
rn From whatever cause arising. As @ Producer of 


WHISKERS AND MOUSTACHIOS 


As a Curer of Weak and Thin Eyelashes or Resturing Grey Mair to its Original 
Colour, never fails. 


has never been equalled. 


Physicians and Analysts pronounce it to ORDER FORM. 
the best Dressing for the Hair, being | special Offer to Readers of PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 
erfectly harmless, and devoid of any 6/6 TRIAL BOTTLE FOR 3/- 


etallic or other Injurious Ing dients. We bind ourae!ves 6 send, to muy reader of Pear 

son's Weekly, who sends us is Order Form, with a 

Is. 2s. 6d., 38. 6d., and 6s. 6d. per Bottle, from | p14) order for 33., and 6d. to cover postage, package, 

hensists, Hairdressers, and Perfumers, all over the world, } etc., one regular oe: oe uottle of Hav atds HARKLENE, 

ry receipt of 1s. 4d., 2s. 1Od., 3s. IId., and provided it is ordered within one month from date of 

edt eae oe a a ; Order Form. We make this offer solely for the purpose 

Etostal Orders :P! of making our specialite more widely known without ex- 

a ‘ nding enormous sums in advertising, feeling sure that 

‘Testimonials, also a valuable Treatise on the Cultivation Pen having trie? MARLENE you will never give up its 

the Hair, and some extraordinary facts of the cffica- | use for any other preparation. By this offer the public 

Jousness of the HARLENE, forwarded free on | reap the benefit. Address all orders with Order Form. 
—Jan. 9, 1592. 


Bilious & Nervous Disorders, 


SUCH AS 


Sick Headache, Constipation, 
Weak Stomach, Impaired 
Digestion, Disordered Liver, etc. 


OOOO 0 COOOS 0 OOOOSOSOHHOSSOSOO OO OOOOD 


Prepared only, aud sold Wholesale, by the Proprietor, Trosas  Bercuam, 


pplication, 
St. Helens, Lancashire. 


Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere in Boxes, 9}d., 


NU Is. lid., and ws. 9d. each, | Pull directions with each box, 


HENRY E. PECK’S <gimeccetiowy, 


Ya {ONDON WATCH clus c. oEPOT 
COLOSSAL eee ot wus 7" pi 
Gatch and Detwellery FARO WORD: EX 
ESTABLISHMENT, oan Nia 


8, New Bridge St., Ludgate Circa, 7 


LONDON, E.C. 


EDWARDS & CoO., 


95, High Holborn, London, Ww.c. 


SKUSE’S 


HERBAL TABLETS 


THE FAVOURITE EONFECTION. 


a 


P WATCHES LONOCS = * 


FACTS. ae 


HAVE THE LARGEST SALES® 
IN THE WORLD. Ss 
The Flavour Piquant. . 
The Ingredients Choice. 
The Blend Unique. 
All who Use them 
Recommend them. 


Prepared from Aniseed, Horehound, @% 
Coltsfoot, Marshmallow, Tolu, Pepper- 
mint, Honey, ete. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


IN TINS CONTAINING 


3 OUNCES 8°? ia WITH EACH OF THE ABOVE WATCHES, 
1 ca ABSOLUTELY FREE, we give a Coupon entitling purchaser to £200 if they meet with death through a Railway 


Accident, or £1 per week for six wecks i€ disabled whilst travellins os an ordinary passenger, effected wi 
STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO., 42, Poultry, Cheapside, London, E.C., <1. WADDY, Esq, oe 
Chairman, Weare now supplyi 500 Coupons daily to purchasers of our watches. Each cuupun is available tor 


MANUFACTURED BY 12 months from date of purchasc. FREE TO ALL. 


a=h = Ss K a i Ss “Hy 5 CLUB DEPARTMENT. . 
106, PRAED STREET, LONDON, W. 


NTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
POT ET BELT OST 


WHERE 50,000 WATCHES ARE 2 
ALWAYS KEPT IN STOCK. & 


AND 


OVER 250 VARIETIES * 


SUITABLE FOR ALL. nee es 2 
WATCHES! WATCHES! WATCHES! 


EXTRAORDINARY VALUE. 


HENRY E. PECK’S CELEBRATED SPECIALITY WATCH. Ladies’ or Gents’. 


ONLY 30/- WORTH 60/- 


OUR SPECIALITY. 

A Handsome Ladies’ or Gents’ 2-Plate Watch > 8 holes jewelled ; of the hest finish, Hall: marked, Silver Cases: lard 
White Enamel Dial; Gold or steel Hands, Ladies’ Watch with beautiful Engraved Cases. White or Fancy Dial, as 

preferred, with Ubree years’ warranty and one week's free trial, and WILL LAST A LIFiCIMB, £1 10s: Od. - 
Over 125,000 Testimonials bave been received by us. testilyimg te the grand value of the above Watch, Avoid low. 
priced rubbish, giving no satisfaction and constantly out of order,  Tuese Watches will keep time equal to a £30 
Chronograph, Assuredly the best is cheapest. Why can we give such a grand Watch for such a smail amount? 
Because we ure the largest Makers of Watches in the whole World, employing Hundreds of Artisans under competent 
management, all our workmen belonging to the School of Horology, CAUTION,—THE BEST Is CHEAIEST 
Clever persous save money Ly buying only Specialities , this is oura, one to get a uame fur our gouds. Rest assured 
we ure giving EXTRAORDINARY VALUE. 


In every Factory, Workshop, Post Mice, Mine, etc., etc., in Great Britain and Ireland where 50 hands are « 5 

Wantcd a RELTABLE and ENERGETIC PE RSON to introduce a Watch, etc., Club for the City of London Pn edt 

Cu., thus securing for their members accurate Watches and usefi.l articles, Responsible persons can have by pust our 
Catalogues, 1,U00 illustrations. Please say where employed and number of hands. Address— 


HENRY E. PECK, Manager, No. 8, New Bridge Street, Lu:gate Circus, London, E.C. 
(EWU MINUTYES' MALE PROM ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL) 
MENTION PAPE. 
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WASHES 


WITHOUT RUBBINC ae 
;| WHATEVER. aur 


ABLE 5 TESTIMOy =" 


(PATENT) 


L, 
oe a Soap °* 


From the HIGHEST PRACTICAL AUTHORITY 
in the Land. 


Amalgamated Soriety of Ranndresses. Soop, emai Uety sof , V<hae 
= Excellait for Coloured. Seb arhcle, 
movermias ‘aus Dig it co Very Hansa > deft le The 
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sy See 


lie, Me undeutigued, hase Leery depristitt, by tat Soap ies OE 
Ga Societe df [oundresses Great Beitiiiw uy. ae ox a eal 
res upon Lildiny Paltuct Soap, % hereloy Bes 
Oecbare The Same. Cr be amy abminalste Soaps Conolition. 
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Xlammncl, afte washing Unths lx se sae Mt Sep. 89. 


Really No Rubbing Whatever. Chemicals. 
Clothes Last Twice as Long. Cracked Hands, 
Never Tears Laces & Curtains, Washboards, 
Does not Shrink Flannels. Dollies. 

A Thorough Disinfectant. Tom e 


wavurscronsss: |} THE LIVERPOOL PATENT SOAP COMPANY, Ltd., LIVERPOOL 0 Sas, 
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